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URING the past week the coal struggle has 
mainly taken the form of a Press duel between 
the Government and the owners on the one 

side and the Miners’ Federation on the other. No doubt 
this form of controversy does more than any other 
to educate the public, but it has the disadvantage which 
distinguishes a “debate” from a “ conference” ; 
points cannot be pressed home nor explanations insisted 
upon, and the parties are apt to be no nearer one another 
at the end than at the beginning. The miners have 
failed to explain precisely what they mean by their 
“National Pool,” with the consequence that everyone 
is talking at cross-purposes about quite different sorts 
of “ pools.’”” Three main types seem to have emerged : 
the Hodges pool, the Beveridge pool and the Stamp- 
Redmayne pool, which all differ from one another in 
their incidence, in their economic effects, and in their 
practicability. The youngest and last named seems to 
be entirely free from the main objections which have 
been brought against the earlier, but it has difficulties 
of its own. It seems to imply the fixing of district 
rates on the basis of the average productivity of the 
district without reference to the economic position of 
the poorer pits; and it throws the whole burden of 
the levy upon wages. The owners are likely to oppose 
it on the former ground, the miners on the latter. It 
appears to us, however, that if there is to be a National 
Pool at all, it is more likely to be some modification of 
the Stamp-Redmayne type than of either of the others. 


* * * 


But if the miners’ scheme had not been very lucidly 
explained, the owners’ proposals have been still more 
vaguely expressed-—with a vagueness which has no 


appearance of being accidental. Their “ revised offer,” 
issued on Wednesday, gave no indication of any advance 
from the position which they originally took up. It 
may be supposed that they are waiting for the Govern- 
ment to move and do not wish to commit themselves 
beforehand. But in that case why issue any fresh 
“ offer”’ at all? They state that they are willing for 
a time to forego all profits. But they have made the 
same or a very similar statement several times before, 
and no one knows what it means ; it might mean almost 
as many different things as the word “ pool” seems 
to. Indeed, if it is to be taken literally to mean that 
all districts and all pits are to forego all profits, then it 
necessarily implies the creation of a “pool” of a new 
type altogether! The whole controversy is thus in 
a state of indescribable confusion and there it seems 
likely to remain until some outside authority insists 
upon its being cleared up. In any case, as we pointed 
out last week, an offer to forego profits in the immediate 
future, whatever it may mean and however well it 
may sound in the ears of the uninstructed public, is 
a wholly inadequate proposition. As things stand in 
the coal industry at the moment in most districts, 
there is no question of “ profit”; the owners must 
face a loss; and to attempt to throw that loss upon 
the men under cover of an offer to “‘ forego all profit ” 
is a manceuvre which might be described in harsher 
terms than anyone has yet used. 


* * * 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Prime 
Minister, in support of his own criticisms of Mr. Hodges’ 
“ National Pool,” quoted at some length from the com- 
ments which we made last week on that subject. Except 
that we are bo nd to relieve Mr. Sidney Webb (whose 
name was mentioned) of any direct responsibility for 
what appears in these columns, we have nothing to 
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say about the incident. The Times, however, seems to 
have taken a somewhat severe view of it. 

The more astute advocates of nationalisation, or State 
ownership on principle, perceive this [that a Pool would 
be the most effectual bar to nationalisation] and therefore 
are trying to crab Mr. Hodges’ plan. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
is a babe in the subtleties of Socialism, has been caught by 
an adroit but wholly sophistical argument . . . it is time for 
him to reconsider the whole matter. 


We can assure the Times that in writing what we 
did we were as wholly innocent of “ subtleties” as it 
ever is itself. We criticised Mr. Hodges’ scheme purely 
on what we believed to be its merits. So far, indeed, 
are we from entertaining the motives imputed to us 
that our view of the matter is the very contrary of that 
suggested by the Times writer. We do not see how the 
establishment of a National Pool of the Hodges’ type 
could fail to hasten the advent of “ nationalisation ”’ ; 
and that, in our innocence, we imagine is one of the 
reasons why it is being so strenuously opposed in some 


quarters. 
* + * 


The Treaty of Peace with Hungary Bill passed its 
Second Reading on Wednesday. The debate reflected 
very fairly the general feeling about this poor achieve- 
ment of the Paris Conference. Mr. Cecil Harmsworth 
and Mr. Balfour made the best case they could for it ; 
while various private Members picked holes in it, 
and Colonel Wedgwood went so far as to move its 
rejection. But unsatisfactory as the Treaty may be, 
it is unthinkable that it should be rejected at this 
time of day. The only result of that could be, as 
Lord Robert Cecil rightly observed, that we should 
require to have another Peace Conference—a truly 
terrifying prospect—without the slightest guarantee 
that the new Treaty would be any better than the old. 
There are, however, two points in the Treaty which will 
have somehow to be modified. The first is its imposition 
of a fantastic indemnity upon the Hungarian people. 
That folly can be amended so soon as the victorious 
Powers return to sanity and exert themselves to bring 
back the Succession States to sanity. And the sooner 
this happens the better, for these reparation clauses 
are at present reacting disastrously on the industry and 
trade of the country. Secondly, there are, as we pointed 
out many months ago, certain territorial wrongs done 
to Hungary. We have no desire to see the Supreme 
Council putting its fingers in this pie again, and we can 
only hope that, as the relations of the Central European 
States improve, a peaceful adjustment will be found 
possible. For the rest, the Great Powers, both in- 
dependently and as members of the League of Nations, 
still have grave responsibilities in Hungary. Not only 
has an effective “ protection of minorities’? to be 
secured, but an end must be put to the diplomatic 
intrigues which keep the Magyars themselves and their 
neighbours in a perpetual ferment. There is a wide- 
spread suspicion—to put it no higher—that neither 
London nor Paris nor Rome is entirely innocent in 


this matter. 
* * * 


With the holding of the Polish-Lithuanian Conference 
this week at Brussels, there comes again into the public 
eye one of the disagreeable problems with which the 
new Poland has distracted us. 


It will be remembered 





that Vilna, the Lithuanian capital, was last October 
the object of a buccaneering coup by General Zeligowski. 
His seizure of the town was roundly condemned by 
the League of Nations, and he was half-heartedly re- 
pudiated by Poland. Efforts to settle the dispute 
by the League broke down, and Zeligowski’s occu- 
pation continued. A few weeks ago it was actually 
proposed by the Council of the League that the rebel 
forces of occupation should be incorporated into the 
Polish regular army, thus, as the Lithuanians urged, 
“‘in a sense legalising an unjustifiable inroad, and at 
the same time stultifying the League’s own former 
condemnation.”” The Brussels Conference, which is 
at last to settle the dispute, will, we hope, secure justice 
for the Lithuanians. The Polish policy, supported 
presumably by France, ‘is to force Lithuania into a 
“‘ federation” with Poland. Lithuania is a small and 
weak State; Poland, though hardly a powerful State 
according to our reckoning, is a formidable monster 
to the Lithuanians. It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
to suggest that “ federation” will end like the ride 
of the young lady of Riga on the tiger. The Lithuan- 
ians are passionate for their freedom ; they are met by 
the usual stories of a mediaeval time when they were 
united with Poland. There is, we are bound to admit, 
a great deal to be said against the multiplication of 
small sovereignties in Europe. But there is even more 
to be said against the aggrandisement of Poland. If 
Lithuania insists in her independence, the Powers 
ought to support her. 


* * * 


There was some sniping in the House of Lords the 
other day at the Palestine mandate. It came mainly 
from two well-known opponents of the Zionist regime 
—Lords Lamington and Sydenham. One of them said 
that in Palestine there was “ nothing more than a Jewish 
veneer of conquest”’; the other that the “ rightful 
owners” of the country were now “ face to face with a 
small Jewish autocracy.” This sort of talk will not, 
of course, do much harm in the House of Lords; it 
may even be regarded as a far-fetched method of stating 
the legitimate rights of the Arabs. Those rights we 
have always defended ourselves, and we do not believe 
that either the Zionists or the British Administration 
has any intention of interfering with them. It is clear 
that, provided the non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine 
are put under no disadvantage, either political or 
economic, as against the Jews, they have no reasonable 
ground of complaint. Lord Sydenham, it is true, 
suggested that the rapid immigration of Jews was 
threatening to overwhelm the Arabs, and that there 
would soon be serious trouble. He complained that 
the Report of an American Commission, which “‘ embod- 
ied a wish that there should be some restriction on the 
Jewish immigration,” had never been published. We 
agree in wishing that it had been published; but we 
cannot imagine that it recommends what Lord Syden- 
ham and the Arabs want—which is presumably no Jewish 
immigrants at all. There certainly must be a large 
immigration, and we do not see, if it is wisely handled, 
that it need cause serious trouble. But the critics 
are doing active mischief in fomenting Arab hostility ; 
they had far better lend their powerful aid to the Zionists 
and the British administrators who are working to 
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make Palestine one nation, and not a battleground 
of races and religions. 
* * * 

The various organisations included in the Triple 
Alliance are receiving from their branches a very large 
volume of protests against the calling off of the threat- 
ened strike last week ; and it appears that these protests 
are gathering force as the circumstances under which 
the strike notices were cancelled become more fully 
understood. The whole of the London officials of the 
Dockers’ Union have resigned in protest against the 
action of the Transport Workers’ Federation Executive ; 
and the demand is being made strongly by branches 
of the Unions concerned, especially those in the mining 
areas, for a resumed Conference of the Alliance with a 
view to a reversal of last week’s decision. On the face 
of it, however, it is too late to reverse that decision 
now. The re-entry of the National Union of Railway- 
men and the Transport Workers’ Federation upon the 
field of battle could serve no useful purpose even from 
the Miners’ point of view. For good or ill, the Miners’ 
partners in the Triple Alliance have taken their decision ; 
and, so far as the present dispute is concerned, it must 
be accepted as definite. There seems, however, to be 
evidence that the action of the Triple Alliance is causing 
great searching of hearts in the ranks of organised 
Labour, and it may well have important consequences 
in the reorganisation of certain of the big Unions and 
of their relations one to another. The Triple Alliance 
has committed suicide ; but it is quite possible that a 
less unwieldy and more effective instrument for the 
co-ordination of Trade Union activities will be created 
in its place. 

* * . 

The shipyard Trade Unions have this week agreed 
to accept changes in wages involving a reduction of 
six shillings a week for time-workers and the deduction 
from piece-work prices of the corresponding 15 per cent. 
granted a year ago. When these reductions were put 
forward by the employers two months ago, the Unions 
rejected the claim; but at the resumed Conference 
this week they agreed to recommend acceptance. The 
reductions are to be made in two instalments in May 
and June. This agreement, however, does not dispose 
of the wages question in the shipyards; for the 
employers are also seeking to take off numerous special 
allowances for particular kinds of work which were 
conceded during the war period. The employers 
maintain that these concessions were due purely to 
war conditions and must now be allowed to lapse. 
The Unions, on the other hand, regarded them as 
permanent concessions, and are refusing to give them 
up. In some districts to do so would involve larger 
reductions in earnings than the lowering of time and 
piece rates to which the Unions have yielded in face 
of the present unfavourable situation of the ship- 
building industry. Meanwhile, the strike of shipyard 
joiners against a proposed wage reduction of 10s. a week, 
which has been in progress for several months, still 
continues. But it is possible that the agreement 
reached by the shipyard Unions will have some effect 
in bringing this dispute to an end. The diversion of 
ships to foreign ports for repairs, which seemed at one 
time likely to break the strike, has become far more 
difficult in consequence of action taken against ‘“ black- 
legging” by the International Federation of Wood- 


workers. 
* ok oh 


In the engineering industry a condition of almost 
complete deadlock exists, and during the coming week 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union is holding a 
national Conference, in order to consider the position 






created by the ultimatum which the employers have 
delivered. All over the country, local disputes have 
arisen over such questions as overtime, the manning of 
machines and apprenticeship. The employers claim 
that the Unions have no right to represent apprentices 
or to negotiate concerning their rates of wages. They 
claim, too, that the employer has the sole right to 
decide who shall work on a particular machine, and to 
determine when overtime is necessary. The Unions, 
on the other hand, claim the right to a say in all these 
questions ; and the refusal of this by the employers has 
led to strikes in a number of districts. The employers 
have thereupon made a national demand that the 
Unions shall order all the men who are now on strike 
over these questions to return to work. This the 
Unions have refused to do, and the employers are now 
“* considering their position,” with a view it is believed, 
to a possible national lock-out. Meanwhile, the wages 
question itself is also coming to a head. The employers 
are asking for reductions on a scale similar to those 
demanded in the shipyards ; and to these the Unions are 
not disposed to agree. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Last Monday was 
the “‘ Appointed Day ”’ for the launching of the Partition 
Act, and Orders in Council regulating the elections are 
to be published at the earliest opportunity. The 
dominant party in the Six Counties is taking steps to 
regulate the elections on its own account. If these 
steps have not the legal force of Orders in Council, 
they are from the Orange point of view likely to prove 
more effective in practice. In the North the “* Ap- 
— Day ” was ushered in by a series of arrests of 
Sinn Fein election agents and the wholesale seizure of 
Republican election literature. A good many Sinn 
Fein candidates in Carsonia are already in jail, and the 
Ulster Specials are sparing no pains to ensure that the 
great majority of them shall be under lock and key 
before the polling day. This is not the only method 
by which the Carsonites hope to “ mak siccar.”” The 
Orange Press is diligently engaged in working up the 
scare of a general butchery of Protestants on the eve of 
the elections. According to the Northern Whig, the 
horrors of 1641 are about to be repeated, and the sole 
hope of staving off disaster is for every able-bodied 
Unionist to enlist as a temporary special constable. 
The I.R.A. may be acquitted of any intention to attack 
Protestants as Protestants, but undoubtedly its activi- 
ties in the Ulster border counties have given the 
Carsonites the excuse they were seeking for taking 
measures to overawe their opponents by a record muster 
of armed force on polling day. 


* * * 


Belfast is not content to fight its battles on its own 
soil. It has now enlisted as its champion in Southern 
Ireland the Military Governor in the martial law area. 
General Strickland has followed up his proclamation 
prohibiting civil courts from investigating cases in 
which allegations are made against the Crown Forces, 
by a ukase to the Cork papers forbidding any reference 
to the boycott of Belfast goods except with his sanction. 
He has also decreed that editorial acceptance of responsi- 
bility is not sufficient, and that all copy dealing with 
the boycott must be signed and the name of the writer 
submitted to military headquarters. Sinn Fein has 
compiled a formidable “ black list ’’ of Northern traders. 
Is Belfast preparing a “ black list ” of its own with the 
aid of the military authorities ? General Strickland 
does not give reasons; he merely issues orders. But 
even martial law cannot prevent Irishmen from putting 
their own interpretation on these orders. It is an 
offence in Cork to print a reference to the Belfast 
boycott. In Belfast the military authorities have 
done, and apparently propose to do, nothing to raise 
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the ban on the thousands of Catholics, whose expulsion 
from their homes and employment led Southern shop- 
keepers to declare that Ulster merchants must look 


somewhere else for orders. 
* * of 


Po.rr1caL CORRESPONDENT writes:—Events are reacting 
on the Government’s sessional plans in a thoroughly 
unsettling fashion. Once again we begin to hear talk 

of an autumn session, which indeed is now seen to be unavoid- 
able unless what remains of the King’s Speech is to go the way 
of the abandoned scheme of Second Chamber reform. After 
the shifting harlequinade in which Dora has been figuring during 
the last few months—disappearing through the door one minute 
only to reappear a little later by the window—I am uncertain 
how her regulations stand at this moment in relation to licensing 
control. Such, however, are the divisions in the Cabinet over 
the latest ultimatum of the brewers that if the question can 
be postponed by yet further delaying the “end of the war,”’ 
I should say that that coufse is certain to be adopted. 
* * * 

If the truth were known, it would probably be found that 
existing hindrances to legislation were regarded by the Cabinet 
as the silver lining of the industrial cloud. But for the coal 
trouble and the preoccupations of the country with the excite- 
ments of the hour, the fiasco of the German Reparations Act 
would now be competing for attention with the claptrap of the 
Key Industries and Anti-dumping Bills. Happily, the exposure 
is only delayed. Sooner or later it must be faced, and, now 
that the Prime Minister’s Red Peril bogy has gone up in smoke, 
it will probably have to be faced, not after but before a General 
Election. At the same time, I would warn the Protectionist 
group that Mr. Lloyd George may elude them yet unless they 
are prepared, as I have suggested, to demand a prolongation of 
the session in the interests of their cause. 

* * * 

I fail to understand the ecstasies into which some sticklers 
for the rights of Parliament have been thrown by the so-called 
triumph of the back-bencher in bringing about the collapse 
of the Triple Alliance threat. So far as it went, the incident 
certainly made the Hornes and Lloyd Georges and Austen 
Chamberlains look rather foolish, the pose of those Ministers 
throughout the negotiations having been designed to keep the 
back-bencher in his place—open-eyed, indeed, but only with 
expectant admiration. But what of the House of Commons ? 
Was there ever a worse slight thrown on that institution than 
when its members, pouring out of the Chamber in a body, pro- 
ceeded to form themselves into a secret conclave elsewhere ? 
I can think of only two parallels for the innovation, neither of 
which, I imagine, would commend itself to the average Con- 
stitutionalist. One is the practice of the Cabinet in turning 
its back on Parliament and issuing its decisions from Downing 
Street, and the other is the similar precedent established two 
years ago by some seventy or eighty of the Irish Members 
when they hived off to set up a Dail Eireann in Dublin. 

* * * 

If I were asked, as an impartial observer, to say where I 
thought the Labour Party were most vulnerable in the earlier 
stages of their triangular duel with the Government and the 
coalowners, my reply would be—in their liaison arrangements. 
Even the miners’ spokesmen, so far as Parliament was concerned, 
could speak only as delegates, not as plenipotentiaries. Still 
more anomalous (again speaking from the Parliamentary stand- 
point) was the combination of a strictly limited authority imposed 
on those members of the Executive who are also members of 
the House with the incursion into the Parliamentary arena of 
an official of the Executive (undoubtedly of brilliant personal 
gifts but unfamiliar with the ground), apparently charged with 
full discretion to act, in that field of pitfalls, by the light of intui- 
tion. Such tactical vagaries obviously call for re-examination. 

* * * 

Of the sprightly, if somewhat scandalous, anecdotes in cir- 
culation about Mr. Lloyd George’s judicial appointments, those 
that give currency to the numerous disclaimers of the moment 
are perhaps the most illuminating—such as the Attorney-General’s 
alleged denial of his ever having exchanged a word with the 
Prime Minister on the subject, or the repudiation by another 
dignitary of a rumour which credited him with having refused 
the Chief Justiceship because the conditions attached to the 
offer were too suggestive of the fag-end of a lease. Before any 
appointment had been made, Sir Edward Carson, I believe, used 
pa — to have the right thing done in the right way— 
ani . 


FORCE: THE ONLY REMEDY? 


RITING last week at a moment when it seemed 
almost certain that within twenty-four hours 
the Triple Alliance would have begun its first 

general action, we pointed out that such a strike would 
be in reality an appeal not to force but to public opinion, 
and that if the moral of the wage-earners could be 
broken, if they could be made to doubt the justice of 
their own cause, the strike would end in a few hours. 
We did not guess that our words would be verified so 
quickly—indeed, before the strike had ever begun. 
A particularly well-informed correspondent, in an 
article which we print on another page, describes the 
*‘ inner history ” of the crisis, and suggests that some of 
the best known leaders of the other branches of the 
Triple Alliance had intended all along to “ desert” 
the miners at the first opportunity. But, however that 
may be, the essential facts remain : (1) that the “ deser- 
tion ’’ could not have taken place if the Miners’ Execu- 
tive had not put themselves publicly in the wrong by 
repudiating their own secretary and refusing even to 
discuss a proposal which on the face of it—though 
perhaps deceptively—appeared to offer a prospect of a 
peaceful settlement ; and (2) that after that refusal a 
successful Triple Alliance strike was practically out of 
the question. The rank and file of the railwaymen and 
the transport workers were ready to support the miners 
with their whole strength in resisting the terms which 
the mineowners and the Government were endeavour- 
ing to force upon them, but when it came to a question 
of supporting a refusal to negotiate, the strike became 
impossible, because a large proportion of the men 
would probably have declined to come out or, if they 
had come out, to stay out. 

Few people, who are not themselves wage-earners, 
seem ever to realise—though it should be easy enough 
even for the unimaginative—the tremendous strain 
which is involved in the maintenance of a great strike, 
and the depth of feeling and individual conviction which 
must be present in the minds of those who, in Mr. 
Herbert Smith’s words, “ have to fight with the stomachs 
of their women and children.” That is why a strike, 
normally—and always when it is on a very large scale 
—is a moral rather than a physical weapon. The 
intrinsic difficulties of securing sustained common action 
by millions of men become insuperable if any serious 
doubt can be thrown upon the reasonableness and the 
justice of their common cause. If the great strike had 
taken place on the basis of the situation which existed 
up to the moment of Mr. Hodges’ speech on Thursday 
evening, we are convinced that it would have been 
successful, not because of the “ brute force” of the 
Triple Alliance, but because the men were so unmis- 
takably in the right on the main issue. The mine- 
owners’ proposals simply would not bear examination, 
as became instantly apparent when they were discussed 
at the meeting of Members in the House of Commons, 
and the victory of the men was therefore morally 
certain. But the fatal decision of the Miners’ Executive 
on the Friday morning destroyed the indispensable 
condition of victory, and if Mr. Thomas and _his 
colleagues had made any attempt to secure a reversal 
of that decision before deserting the miners, it would 
have been impossible, we think, for anyone to criticise 
their action in calling the strike off. 

A prominent publicist has declared that the news 
that there was to be no strike was received with 
emotions of profound relief such as the nation has not 
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felt since the Armistice was signed. Probably that 
is true. But is it quite certain now, that the decision 
was so unmixed a blessing as it then seemed? If the 
Triple Alliance had come out, the dispute would have 
been settled within three or four days, or more probably 
within forty-eight hours. . But they did mot come out, 
and throughout this week there have been only too 
many indications that, the danger being past, Pharaoh 
has hardened his heart once more. The dispute is as 
far from settlement as ever it was. It is true that, 
everyday, public opinion has turned more and more 
in favour of the men, and that there is a very widespread 
desire that they should receive justice. But, unfor- 
tunately, this mass of perfectly genuine sympathy is 
more platonic than practical. The Government remains 
unaffected by it and seems to have reverted to the 
attitude of aloof irresponsibility which it adopted in 
the first period of the crisis. If its purpose were to 
grind into the hearts of the miners the conviction that 
force is their only remedy, it could hardly have chosen 
a means better suited to that end than its present 
policy. 

Consider the spirit and substance of the Prime 
Minister’s speech in the House of Commons on Monday. 
He deprecated any “ temporary” settlement—which 
is exactly what everyone had been so eagerly clutching 
at only a few days earlier. ‘“‘ Even at the risk,” he 
said, “* of taking a little more time I think it is better 
to try and secure a permanent settlement.” Would 
he have said that if the Triple Alliance had been out ? 
Is it unfair—in view of the almost insuperable difficulties 
of securing a permanent settlement in the present con- 
ditions of the coal industry—to paraphrase his words 
thus: “ There is no hurry now, let them fight on the 
stomachs of their women and children a bit longer” ? 
A little later in his speech he declared airily that the 
Government had never considered the owners’ wage- 
figures and that he thought it was better not to discuss 
them as he wished to remain “ unprejudiced” with 
regard to future negotiations on the subject. Would 
he have said thai if the Triple Alliance had been out ? 
Would he not have torn the figures to pieces and told 
the mineowners that they must produce a fresh set 
without an hour’s delay? He went on to suggest 
that the miners’ proposal for a National Pool implied 
a general “averaging of profits.” Would he have 
juggled with dialectical misrepresentations of that sort 
if the Triple Alliance had been out ? The mineowners, 
it was stated in the Press on Wednesday, consider 
“that it is for the miners to make the next move towards 
the reopening of negotiations.” Would they have 
dared to say that if the Triple Alliance had been out ? 


A Triple Alliance strike would have been a great 
catastrophe. But to place such unanswerable argu- 
ments as these in the hands of those who preach the 
gospel of force is surely a much greater catastrophe. 
It may perhaps be urged that since the members of 
the Miners’ Executive have been away throughout the 
week in their respective districts seeking fresh 
instructions, it was impossible for the Government 
to take any fresh steps towards a settlement. But 
such an argument is a mere platform point; it has no 
substance. The interval before the reassembly of the 
miners’ leaders in London offered not an obstacle but 
an opportunity to anyone who honestly desired to 
create a conciliatory atmosphere and hasten a just 
settlement. And that opportunity has not been taken. 
The Government has maintained an implacably negative 
attitude, and there is every sign that unless the House 





of Commons once more takes matters into its own hands 
there will be no change in the situation. The miners 
are very heavily handicapped in this struggle. They 
are very short of funds and every day increases the 
force of the economic pressure which they have to 
withstand, and owing to the depression in the coal 
trade they are unable to exert any corresponding 
pressure upon their opponents. Time has fought against 
them ever since the pumps were restarted. There is 
a very wide and, we are convinced, sincere desire 
both in Parliament and in the country that they should 
have “fair play,” but it is not sufficiently realised 
that in the special circumstances of the case “ fair 
play” demands not only ultimate justice but the 
greatest possible expedition in the granting of it. 

Let it not be forgotten that it was the Government 
which precipitated the whole crisis. It is now admitted, 
quite universally, that the proposals contained in the 
ultimatum which was presented to the men by the 
owners on March 81st were wholly unacceptable. 
Even Mr. Lloyd George has said that “they seem 
indefensible.” But what does that admission imply ? 
It implies that the men were absolutely right in pre- 
ferring to cease work rather than agree to such terms, 
and that the whole—not part, but the whole—of 
the responsibility for the stoppage rests upon the 
coalowners and upon the Government, which not only 
decided suddenly to antedate decontrol by five months 
and thus plunged the industry into chaos in the middle 
of an unprecedented depression, but took no steps 
whatever to see that the miners received a reasonable 
offer and even now “ has not examined the figures” ! 
The House of Commons has vindicated its right to be 
regarded, in this matter at least, as a body which 
is very fairly representative of the nation. We are 
referring not only to the action of certain private 
Members at the height of the crisis but to the whole 
tone of the earlier and later debates which have taken 
place in the chamber itself. Having earned this 
somewhat surprising reputation, do the “ back- 
benchers””’ intend to stultify themselves by a policy 
of passive acquiescence in the passivity of the 
Government, or do they intend to force the Government 
to recognise its responsibility for finding a way out of 
the tangle which it has created? Very much depends 
upon the answer to that question, for to scores of 
thousands of workmen it will be answer also to another 
question: Is it then true that force is the only 
remedy ? 


WANTED—A MIRACLE 


E are now within a few days of another 
European crisis. How serious it is likely 
to be is hardly appreciated by the British 
public, partly because we are preoccupied 
with the industrial conflict at home, partly because the 
vast majority are now cynically indifferent to the doings 
of their mountebank statesmen. We have become 
innured to the idea that foreign politics, to parody 
Mark Twain’s famous phrase, are just one darned 
crisis after another. But the end must come presently, 


for the world can no more stand an indefinite succession 
of these fits of madness than a drunkard can stand 
an indefinite number of attacks of delirium tremens. 
The end, as every thinking man foresees it, must be 
the utter exhaustion and bankruptcy of Europe, or 
a new war. 

Since the last crisis the British and French Govern- 
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ments have each pursued their characteristic course. 
Neither has any guiding principles. The French are 
the prey of a huge and mischievous obsession ; we are 
content, as we have been for the past two years, with 
a programme of drift, diversified with an occasional 
showy stunt. The latest of these stunts, the 50 per 
cent. levy on imported German goods, is now thoroughly 
exposed. It is a thing of derision throughout the 
country, and the object of particular disgust to the 
business community. A few days ago it was officially 
stated that the receipts from this tax are “a sub- 
stantially small sum,’ which presumably means next 
to nothing! We have also been presented with some 
interesting figures showing the value of recent 
imports from Germany to the United Kingdom. 
For the last twelve days of March the figure 
was £779,991; for the first twelve days of April 
it was £895,973. British traders have learned 
by bitter experience, what they had every reason to 
expect would happen, that the Germans will either 
abandon our markets or double their prices to us. 
British traders have also discovered another consequence 
of this puerile plan. An official ruling has been given 
that if an importer pays a German £100 for a consign- 
ment of goods invoiced at £100, he will be required 
to pay £100, and not £50, to the Customs. As the 
secretary of the British Chemical Trade Association 
plaintively observes, “the Act was to enforce a duty 
of 50 per cent. on the invoice value of the goods, but 
under this new ruling it becomes a tax of 100 per cent. 
. . . At this rate the Britisher will soon pay the German 
indemnity.” The Government, masarene! heckled in 
the House of Commons, can do no more than repeat 
mechanically their unshaken confidence in their scheme. 
It is a scheme which, says Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame, 
“will undoubtedly operate either as a sanction to 
enforce the payment of reparations, or as a means of 
collecting them.” We sympathise with Sir Philip 
Lloyd-Greame, whom we believe to be an intelligent 
man, in being put up thus to make a fool of himself 
in order to save the Prime Minister’s face. 

The French, on their part, have wasted very little 
time on this nursery game. It is true that the Chambers 
have passed a measure similar to our own, but it is 
regarded by them, as the Temps candidly admits, as 
“a political demonstration rather than an economic 
achievement.” The levy, they see, is “simply a 
protective measure, and one that will in most cases 
be prohibitive.” Moreover, they recognise its futility 
even as a “political demonstration.” The demon- 
stration they mean to have is of a very different kind. 
All is now in train for the application of much more 
violent sanctions. A large slice of German territory, com- 
prising the Ruhr district with a portion of Westphalia, 
is to be seized, and soon the drums will be beating in 
Elberfeld and Essen and Mulheim and Barmen and 
Dortmund, and a dozen other important towns. In 
this fat area, comparable, say, to Lancashire or the West 
Riding, the Allies, it is proposed, shall exploit for them- 
selves the mines and other industrial undertakings. 
According to one plan which has been put forward, 
the balance of the Ruhr coal, after deducting what 
has been allotted as reparations by the Treaty of 
Versailles, would be taken by the Allies, and sold 
partly to other countries and partly to the Germans 
themselves at a stiff price. The proceeds, of course, 
would be devoted to paying off Germany’s debt. And 
the wages of the workers would be defrayed out of 
taxes levied on towns in the occupied territory. If 
the German miners do not like the idea, and are so 
naughty as to refuse to work, then, it is pointed out, 
the shortage of coal in Germany will be so extreme as 
to compel her, under the threat of a complete paralysis, 
to carry out her obligations. It is a plan which may 
look very fine in the Paris newspapers, but which must 
surely seem disastrous to ali but the blind followers 


of the blind politicians who persist in keeping Europe 
in a turmoil. 

How can this disaster be averted? Very simply, 
say the jusqu’au boutistes; all that is necessary is 
that Germany should pay the few hundred millions 
that are due from her before May Ist, and pledge herself 
to pay the few thousand millions that will be due for 
a generation or so thereafter. We do not propose to 
argue over again the German answer. It is put briefly 
and clearly by Professor Bonn in our correspondence 
columns, and all that we need say is, what we have 
said before, that we do not believe that Germany can 
foot the bill with which we have presented her. Driven 
into a corner, the German Government has during the 
last few weeks been making desperate efforts to find 
a mediator to make terms with her implacable creditors. 
The Swiss, the Czecho-Slovaks, the Pope and the 
United States have all been tried, it seems, without 
success. It is said that a plan has been elaborated in 
Berlin by which Germany would take over the Allies’ 
debts to America, would reconstruct the devastated 
areas in France, and would allow the Allies to par- 
ticipate in German industrial concerns on a basis to 
be mutually arranged. These proposals have had a 
very poor Press in France; the first has been jeered 
at, the second received with decided coldness, and the 
third shown to be quite impracticable. 

There is another suggestion made by Professor 
Bonn, in the letter already referred to, for arriving at 
a settlement. He would have a “small disinterested 
commission ’’ appointed to investigate and decide 
upon Germany’s taxable capacity, the amount she 
ought to pay and the methods of payment. He thinks 
there is no doubt that Germany would accept the 
verdict of such a commission. But there is a great 
deal of doubt, we fear, whether the Allies—or at any 
rate the French—would accept its verdict. We ques- 
tion, indeed, whether they would even consent to the 
appointment of such a body, whether by the League of 
Nations or of “ other Powers not deeply involved in 
the issue.” The only Power clearly in a position to 
overcome French scruples against outside interference 
is America, and America unfortunately appears indis- 
posed to move in the matter. That being so, we must 
expect to see every offer, which falls short of the full 
pound of flesh, swept aside by those who believe that 
Germany is “shamming poor.’ Whether, in fact, 
the more intelligent leaders of opinion in France really 
believe all that they say about the resources of Germany, 
how far they have been driven into an attitude of 
intransigence from which they cannot easily escape, 
how far their pronouncements are mere cloaks for 
more sinister ambitions—these are questions which 
we cannot discuss at this moment. The pertinent 
fact is that French sentiment is intransigent, and that 
it is apparently hopeless to argue with it. 

But it is also a fact that British sentiment is not 
intransigent. Outside a small group of persons who 
conceive it to be their business to wreak the perpetual 
wrath of Jehovah on the Philistines of Europe, there 
is in this country no real enmity towards the Germans, 
no deepseated suspicion of them, and no desire to 
harry them into promising the impossible. All of us 
are ready to support France in getting fair reparations ; 
but we cannot back her in demands and acts of violence, 
which will imperil peace, and must recoil on her own 
head as well as on ours. There can be no question 
what a farsighted and courageous statesman, resolute 
to uphold the wishes and the interests of his country, 
would do at the present juncture. He would insist 
on coming to terms with Germany; he would set his 
face against the aggressive programme drawn up in 
Paris. If argument is unavailing with the French, 
he would be prepared for frank opposition to them. 
But we confess that we have small ites of Mr. Lloyd 
George doing anything of the sort. We _ suspect, 
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indeed, that our dictator will readily endorse 
all that the dictator of Paris lays before him at their 
week-end conversation. Mr. Lloyd George is not, of 
course, so foolish as to believe that this new invasion 
of Germany will really “make an end of German 
quibblings,” as M. Briand puts it. But M. Briand is 
strong in his obsessions, and Mr. Lloyd George, who 
has neither obsessions nor principles, is correspondingly 
weak. He has long sat on the fence between sanity 
and the ministers of wrath; but he has always come 
down on the wrong side. His recent utterances in 
Parliament do not lead us to expect any change in 
the coming crisis. His fertile mind will doubtless 
invent an appropriate new stunt, and he will presently 
be found tearing a passion to tatters to split the ears 
of his groundlings in the House of Commons. In the 
circumstances, we can only pray for a miracle to save 
us from being pushed into this mad adventure. 


THE GUN THAT DID NOT GO OFF 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
HE sudden calling off of the Triple Alliance strike 
last Friday astonished everybody. The reasons 
which were publicly given for the extraordinary 
volte face may or may not be considered adequate, but 
there is, of course, an inner history of the affair of which 
very little so far appears to have been told. To make the 
events of the memorable Friday really intelligible, it is 
necessary to go back to the earlier history of the dispute. 
From the very first moment when the miners called upon 
their fellow-members of the Triple Alliance for help, power- 
ful influences had been at work to prevent that help being 
given in an active form. Attempts were made—and very 
properly made—both publicly and privately to discover 
a basis for the reopening of negotiations, but that was not 
all. Throughout the crisis the representatives of the rail- 
waymen and transport workers were having what may 
best be described perhaps as the gospel of “ defeatism ”’ 
poured into their ears day by day, with all the skill at the 
command of certain of their most prominent leaders. 

There was an orgy of mismanagement, partly deliberate, 
partly due to a lack of conviction or enthusiasm. The 
advice of reasonable leaders, like Mr. Henderson, that the 
Alliance should make up its mind whether it meant to 
strike or to negotiate, and should then follow definitely 
one course or the other, was ignored. Divided amongst 
themselves, and more than once at loggerheads with the 
majority of the Miners’ Executive, the Triple Alliance 
leaders for the most part contented themselves with repeated 
threats of a strike, which they had every intention of evading 
—as distinct from avoiding—if they could possibly do so. 

Throughout the week opinion among the members of 
the Triple Alliance Conference wavered as to the likelihood 
of a strike. The date of the proposed stoppage was post- 
poned in order to give the maximum opportunity for alter- 
native methods; and, of course, there was everything to 
be said for this policy of delay, in so far as there was any 
real hope that delay would lead to an acceptable settlement. 
In point of fact, however, strong efforts were from the begin- 
ning being directed to the prevention of a strike at all 
costs, irrespective of whether an acceptable settlement 
could be secured or not. The “ defeatist ” leaders allied 
themselves on tactical grounds with those who really 
believed that such a settlement might still be secured by 
negotiation, and with this aid they succeeded in postponing 
a struggle which they were not at that stage strong enough 
directly to prevent. 

The critical moment came on Thursday evening when, 
acting on his personal responsibility—though more or less 
in consultation with Mr. Thomas, with whom he dined on 
that evening—Mr. Hodges addressed the gathering of Mem- 








bers in the House of Commons. 
meeting is still by no means clear, and no detailed report 
of it exists. The members of the meeting, owing to the 
unfavourable impression created by the coalowners, were 
distinctly sympathetic towards the miners, and towards 
Mr. Hodges personally. At the very end of the meeting 
Mr. Hodges was asked the question, and gave the answer, 


The exact course of this 


which changed the whole situation. Would the miners 
be prepared for a temporary settlement without prejudice 
to the future discussion of the national pool? The precise 
terms of Mr. Hodges’ reply are not recorded, but there is 
no doubt that he gave the meeting to understand that in 
his view the miners would at any rate consider the possibility 
of reopening negotiations on this basis. The question 
had previously been put in writing, the tenor of the answer 
was also written down, and Mr. Hodges was asked to sign 
it. He declined. Thereupon Mr. Thomas intervened. 
He stated that he could only speak as an individual, but 
that he felt that he was expressing the views of his fellow 
members of the Triple Alliance Executive in saying that if 
the proposal, to which Mr. Hodges had agreed, bore fruit, 
the Alliance would call off the strike. This intervention 
had the effect of giving to Mr. Hodges’ rather hesitating 
answer all the appearance of a definite offer. It was obvious 
that, whatever might be the view of the Miners’ Executive, 
Mr. Thomas, and less definitely, Mr. Hodges himself, would 
be prepared for a resumption of negotiations with a view 
to a purely temporary settlement. The deputation of 
Members proceeded at once to Downing Street, and the 
Prime Minister, though somewhat incredulous as to the 
possibility of a settlement on such a basis, agreed to invite 
the miners to resume negotiations in the morning. 


When the miners met next day they had the Prime 
Minister’s letter before them. They had also to face the 
fact that, without consulting them in any way, Mr. Hodges, 
in conjunction with Mr. Thomas, had made an unauthorised 
offer. There was practically no one on the Miners’ Executive 
who was prepared to defend Mr. Hodges’ action. The main 
division of opinion was merely as to how far he had deliber- 
ately exceeded his powers, and how far he had been betrayed 
into an unpremeditated indiscretion. There was naturally 
a keen debate as to the course which, under the circum- 
stances, it was best to pursue. Some members maintained 
that in spite of the specific instructions which they had 
received from their districts, the best course, since the 
mischief had been done, was to accept the Prime Minister’s 
invitation and see what came of it; but by a very small 
majority the Executive finally decided to refuse the offer. 
They had, at the time, no idea that the railwaymen and 
transport workers would regard such a refusal as a ground 
for calling off the strike, or quite undoubtedly their 
decision would have been different. In any case the 
decision was a blunder, for it should have been obvious 
that whether the invitation implied a genuine desire to 
effect an eleventh-hour settlement or not, it could only 
be refused at the cost of alienating public opinion. But 
the Executive of the miners, like most other Trade Union 
leaders, are not accustomed to pay very much attention 
to “ tactical’ considerations. 


The Miners’ Executive realised that the proposed basis 
for negotiations was likely to prove useless, so far as they 
could estimate the temper of the Government and the 
coalowners; and they assumed that the Triple Alliance 
would realise this, too. They were wrong. Their decision 
was communciated to Unity House, where the leaders 
of the railwaymen and of the transport workers were in 
conference. Those who were present at the discussion 
which followed seem to agree that by this time the great 
majority of the delegates at Unity House had completely 
lost their nerve. They were awed by the consequences 
of their own proposed action, they over-estimated rather 
absurdly the forces at the disposal of the Government, 
and some of them doubted the preparedness of their own 
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members to strike. The chance of the “ defeatist ” leaders 
had come. Without any further consultation with the 
miners they called the strike off; they communicated 
their decision not to the miners but to the Press; and 
in order to prevent the possibility of unauthorised action 
on the part of their members they issued a bald announce- 
ment that the strike was off, unaccompanied by any 
explanation. : 

It was, of course, unknown to the delegates and leaders 
of the Triple Alliance that, whilst they sat in a state of 
moral collapse at Unity House, the Cabinet was sitting in 
a not very different state in Downing Street, and that the 
immediate effect of a decision to support the miners at 
all costs would have been, not civil war, but a very early 
and reasonable settlement. It is believed—the formula is 
convenient—that early on Friday morning the Cabinet 
received from the Coalition Whips a most disquieting 
report on the state of mind of the rank and file in the House 
of Commons. Having listened to the cases presented to 
them by the coalowners’ and the miners’ representatives 
on the previous evening, Members felt that the ground 
had been very ill chosen for the famous “ fight to a finish,” 
and there were grave doubts as to whether the necessary 
support would be forthcoming in the House of Commons 
on Monday for the measures which the Government pro- 
posed to take. At the least, there would be a debate which 
would be very damaging alike to the reputation of the 
coalowners and to the prestige of the Government. Thus 
at the very moment when the railwaymen and transport 
workers decided to call off the strike the Government, 
though it had made no announcement, had already decided 
that negotiations must be reopened on a basis acceptable 
to the miners. In other words, by the time the Triple 
Alliance had decided to throw over the miners, the Govern- 
ment had decided to throw over the mineowners, but the 
first decision was the first to be published. There are 
battles in history—even in very modern history—which have 
come down as victories for the side which first found out 
that the other side had run away. So it was on Friday 
last. 

And where, in these momentous discussions and decisions, 
were the “ Bolsheviks,’ whose shouts and threats of 
“ revolution ” ring so constantly in our ears in times when 
the prospect of action is remote? They were strangely 
silent. One well-known Trade Unionist, famous for his 
denunciations of “‘ moderate ” leaders and for his reiterated 
advocacy of the forcible occupation of Buckingham Palace, 
issued on Saturday a statement which on the face of it 
carried ‘‘ moderation” to a point where it is scarcely 
distinguishable from a gospel of unconditional surrender. 
Mr. Cramp, in the debate at Unity House, made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to save something from the wreck by 
getting the strike “‘ postponed” instead of “ cancelled.” 
But no one else appears to have made any real effort to 
“stop the rot.” ‘“ Left-wing” theories, it seems, do not 
afford to those who hold them very much moral support 
in moments of stress. 

The damage done by the fiasco to the miners’ cause is 
probably not very great, for morally they had already 
won their victory. Moreover, they have undoubtedly 
gained a considerable accession of public sympathy as a 
direct result of the “ let down” which they have suffered ; 
for, irrespective of all facts and arguments, the British 
public does not love those who desert their friends and 
tends naturally to espouse the cause of the deserted. The 
miners blundered in not realising that, in face of Mr. 
Hodges’ offer and Mr. Thomas’ prompt endorsement of it, 
it was imperative for them to reopen negotiations, however 
certain they may have been that nothing could come of it. 
They thus enabled the “ defeatists *°—of whose existence 
they were aware—to give the appeal to panic the appear- 
ance of an appeal to reason. And they are paying for 


their blunder by having to fight for an extra week or so 
for the justice which they are demanding. That, however, 


is probably the full extent of the damage so far as they 
are concerned. It is a measurable punishment. But the 
prestige of the Labour movement as a whole has suffered 
a blow which is not yet measurable. It is being freely 
said that “the bubble has been pricked,” and of one 
bubble, the bubble of “ Left-wing” ferocity, the state- 
ment is true enough. But it would certainly be a mistake 
to assume that the tremulous delegates who were gathered 
in Unity House last Friday morning either represented or 
understood the feelings of their members, or that the 
Labour movement itself is as deficient in courage and 
mutual loyalty as some of its most renowned spokesmen. 
It will be unfortunate if a new illusion is to be founded 
on the ruins of an old one. The true lesson of the débicle 
is that the demagogue is as unreliable and unrepresentative 
in the industrial as in the political world. 

In the view, at any rate of the present writer—whose 
hopes and sympathies are unreservedly bound up with the 
fortunes of the Labour movement—the demise of the 
Triple Alliance is no catastrophe. From the beginning 
this much-trumpeted combination, with all its pretentious 
ineffectiveness, has done far more harm than good. Its 
leaders, or most of them, have always been mortally afraid 
of the instrument they had created, and it is far better 
that they should be deprived of a weapon which they did 
not wish, nor know how, to use. It is sad to have to say 
of the Triple Alliance that nothing in its life has so 
ill become it as the manner of its death. But its dis- 
appearance has cleared the way for a reconsideration of 
Trade Union policy, and for a new strategy, based not on 
the possession of big guns that won’t go off but on the 
sane utilisation of the resources which the Labour move- 
ment has really at its disposal. 


NOT IN VAIN 


R. “IAN HAY” assures us—presumably at 
Government expense—that the war was not 

M won in vain. One expects him to produce 
from an inside pocket some of those proofs 

which are by no means scattered in profusion over the 
map of Europe. He may not be able to show us an 
England fit for heroes to live in or a Russia which has 
triumphantly taken Christ into Constantinople. But 
we hoped at least that he might have produced for our 
inspection a repentant Germany, a loyal Ireland, or 
some other conjuring trick. Mr. “‘ Ian Hay,” however, 
does not claim that the war has brought about any of 
these things. He does not suggest that the world is 
a bit better than it was before the war, but only that 
we—that is, people who agree with him—are better 
than ever. “ It was certainly won at a terrible price,” 
he declares; “ but it has at least left us a tradition— 
built up, or rather reincarnated, through more than 
four testing years—of calmness under stress, and entire 
refusal to be bustled or dragooned by faddists, extrem- 
ists, or traitors.” If Mr. “‘ Ian Hay ” had been invited 
to write propaganda for the better-fed classes ten years 
ago, we imagine he would have used exactly the same 
phrases—“ calmness under stress, etc.”—about those 
of his fellow-countrymen who agreed with him. If 
this is so, it seems hardly worth while to have plunged 
Europe into bloodshed merely in order to enable Mr. 
“Tan Hay” to say what he would have said equally 
emphatically in any case. He may reply, however, 
that whereas the “calmness under stress, etc.,’’ was 
only comparative before 1914, it is now superlative. 
Even so, we confess we were fully content with the 
standard of calmness achieved by our countrymen 
generations before the glorious days of the coal strike. 
The vanity of the present, however, has taken the 
place of pride in the past in the bosom of the orthodox 
Coalitionist. And Mr. “Ian Hay” apparently finds 
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it difficult to believe that there was ever in the past so 

ificent and lofty-spirited a British army as the 
Defence Force that Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
called together to deal with that dangerous foreigner, 
the British working-man. “ Never,’’ he affirms, “ have 
we been so conscious as to-day of our existence as a 
community, and of our steadfast determination to 
maintain the rights of that community in the face of 
violence and intrigue. That is the spirit that lies 
behind the New Hundred Thousand.” It sounds fine, 
provided one does not pause to ask, “ whose existence 
as a community?” oes the commuiity include 
miners? Or railwaymen? Or transport workers ? 
Does it include anybody who differs in opinion from 
Mr. “Ian Hay”? Is the community simply another 
name for the Coalition, and, if so, how many British 
soldiers would have consented to give their lives merely 
in order that the Coalitionists might become conscious 
of their existence as a Coalition? We ask these ques- 
tions because we have talked to a great many people 
in various classes during the past few days who missed 
the enviable thrill of consciously belonging to the 
community on hearing that the Defence Force was to 
be raised. Several of them had fought in the war, 
and had thus passed an admittedly severe test for 
initiation into the community. To have fought in the 
war, however, is apparently not enough. In order 
to belong to the community, one must also be willing 
—nay, eager—to fight in the class war. The war, 
indeed, seems to have been only a sort of preparatory 
prologue to the class war. So, at least, we may infer 
from Mr. “‘ Ian Hay’s”” comment on the Defence Force 
and the determination of the ‘“‘ New Hundred Thousand” 
to “toe the line and close the ranks ” : 

That is the new Civic Spirit. A great price has been paid 
for it. But, perhaps, in the Elysian Fields, those who paid 
the price for us realise that it was they, and their example, 
that put the New Hundred Thousand into the field—to fight 
for the rights of the community as surely as the Old Hundred 
Thousand died to preserve its life. is being so, perhaps 
bd = decide that the price they paid was not too great, 

r all. 


We believe that Mr. ““ Ian Hay ”’ is a successful writer 
of farce. But is not the farce of these sentences just 
a little brutal? We fancy that, if Mr. “Ian Hay’s” 

ropaganda ever gets so far as the Elysian Fields, the 
anguage with which his suggestion that the dead should 
feel repaid by the sight of the New Hundred Thousand 
drilling in the London parks, not against foreigners, 
but against their fellow-countrymen, is greeted will 
be far from flattering. 

We doubt, indeed, if the Government did wisely 
in inviting a writer of light fiction to publish the praises 
of the Defence Force. Pro-British Americans tell 
us from time to time that nothing did the reputation 
of England so much damage in America during the 
war as the official English propagandists. Mr. “ Ian 
Hay,” if we remember right, was one of these. We 
speak under correction, but we believe he was the 
author of an unusually fatuous pamphlet, entitled 
The Oppressed English—a pamphlet so foolish that it 
was not circulated in this country, but only in America. 
We understand, too, that he declared that Mr. Sheey- 
Sheffington was a Sinn Feiner, captured in uniform. 
He is, we should say, an exceedingly credulous writer, 
if we may judge from his latest effort at propaganda. 
He seems to believe practically everything he is told. 
Thus he quotes a company commander, who described 
to him somewhat romantically the various t of 
men of whom the Defence Force is composed. In- 
cidentally, the company commander said: “ We have 
a contingent of real old-fashioned professional fire- 
eaters. They are quite annoyed with the Government 

for guaranteeing that this force is not to be sent over- 
seas or to Ireland. They are out for a scrap and noth- 
ing else. Still, their discipline is all right, and they 






serve as a reminder to the rest of us that we are, after 
all, a fighting force, if required.” We fear the company 
commander was pulling Mr. “Ian Hay’s” leg. The 
picture of the “ real old professional fire-eater,”” who is 

‘out for a scrap and nothing else,” cooling down 
into a member of the Defence Force in a world in which 
the opportunities for real bloodshed are past counting, 
is not quite convincing. We have very grave doubts 
of the genuineness of the fire-hunger of the “ real 
old professional,” who joins a Hone Defence Force 
and then announces his anger with the Government 
for not sending him to Ireland. If he were the sort 
of man the company commander describes, he ought 
not to find much difficulty in getting a pound a day 
as a Black-and-Tan. And, if he were too old and 
bloodshot for that, he could always dye his hair and go 
out and get a job under General Wrangel’s successor. 
“There’s always bloodshed somewhere in the world,” 
as the poet said in an optimistic mood. And the “real 
old fire-eater, who is out for a scrap and nothing else” 
can always assault a publican’s assistant, or proclaim 
a new religion in the Sudan or go out and join some 
sectarian sub-tribe of head-hunters among the wild 
men of Borneo. Indeed, if the worst comes to the worst, 
the genuine fire-eater can always get drunk and go 
home and fight @ outrance with his own reflection in a 
long mirror. This will produce the necessary bloodshed 
and have the advantage of taking place mainly at the 
fire-eater’s own expense. 

In spite of the presence of the fire-eaters, however, 
the discipline of the new force is superb. The fire- 
eaters, sincere though their passion is for “a — and 
nothing else,” are apparently as meek as ewe-lambs 
under the eyes of their N.C.O.s. Mr. “Ian Hay” 
was assured by the company commander that he had 
only had one man brought before him during the week 
for indiscipline, and that was for “ interposing an 
interjection during church parade.” “ What did he 
say?” inquired Mr. “Ian Hay” innocently. The 
officer pointed to “‘a rubicund gentleman, now removing 
a temporarily extinct Woodbine from behind his ear,” 
and replied :— 

He said: “ Oh, Lord, please make the Bolshies good again 

—but not just yet.” 

The rubicund gentleman, we take it, had not been 
drinking his shaving water. We are vexed to think 
that such an incident should have occurred on so sacred 
an occasion as church parade. We are glad to know, 
however, that the delinquent was immediately dragged 
before the company commander and reprimanded 
for his attempt to interfere with Providence in the 
discharge of His duty. We wonder, however, whether 
we have not met the rubicund gentleman before? Did 
he not once offer up a similar prayer about the Germans ? 
And, even earlier than that, about the Boers? And 
had he not a German cousin who offered up a prayer 
of the same kind about the English? Anyhow, the 
collapse of the general strike must have come as a 
severe blow to the old gentleman. We trust it did 
not prove fatal. There are men we could more easily 
spare. 

PWe confess this gleeful appeal to the civil war spirit, 
as we hold it to be, seems more nearly akin to the 
humour of Potsdam than to the traditional humour of 
English statesmen. It appears to us to be founded on 
the same fallacy as the statement in a Sunday paper to 
the effect that the miners, like the Lrish, are the declared 
enemies of the nation. The middle-class propagandist 
of to-day says, like the Kaiser of yesterday: “ L'état, 
c’est moi,” and he is honestly convinced that anyone 
who differs from him is guilty of Jlése majesté. He 
suffers from suspicion-mania, and sees an enemy in 
every labourer. He is as angry with a labourer who 

oes on strike as he would be with a boot in which a nail 
had come through. ‘“ Oh,” cried a lady in a shop in a 
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little country town, “let us show these people we can 
do without them!” And she went out into the street, 
with her jaw twice its natural size, fully persuaded that 
she could dispense entirely with the working classes. 
That is the lunatic logic of an attitude of hostility to 
miners and railwaymen. If you could do without them, 
there might be some justification for indulging in the 
sport of fighting them to a finish and feeling that you 
were as fine as the men who fought the Germans. But 
you can’t really do without them. You might as well 
go mad and kick about the breakfast rolls and the 
Sunday joint on the assumption that you could do with- 
out food. It would be one way of protesting against 
the cooking. We can, however, do neither without 
food nor without labour, and to starve ourselves of 
either is merely an ill-tempered form of suicide. It is 
not at all a job for V.C.s or the men who broke the 
Hindenburg line. It is a job for mules that have lost 
their wits and had rather kick themselves than kick 
nothing. Let us grant for the sake of argument that 
the raising of the Defence Force was necessary as a sort 
of preventive police measure. That is an intelligible 
point of view. But one does not rejoice on enlisting 
in a police force ‘regular old fire-eaters who are out fora 
scrap and nothing else.’’ The regular old fire eater and 
the man who prayed for the “ Bolshies ” betray clearly 
enough the spirit of the Coalition and its propagandists 
in their attitude to labour. It is a silly attitude and is 
based, it seems to us, on a fasehood—the falsehood that 
the interests of the workers are incompatible with the 
interests of the country in general. It is in direct descent 
from the attitude of King John to the Barons and from 
the attitude of King Charles I. to the House of Commons. 
The England that has survived has done so by insisting 
that there is room in the country even for fairly useful 


people. 


THE BUSINESS POSITION 


N the piping times of war it was the provinces which 
were making all the money, for the big profits were 
made where factories and industrial plant were in 

existence. London was indeed overcrowded with thousands 
of people from Wales and other parts of Great Britain, 
who had been called to man the new Government depart- 
ments which sprang up even more quickly than the factories ; 
but these did not add to the fortunes of wealthy Londoners, 
and even the London Stock Exchange saw its glory dimmed 
by the activity on the Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool 
and other provincial Exchanges, and lived largely by taking 
in their washing and manufacturing fresh Stock Exchange 
securities for their consumption. 

If, however, it was the provincial centres which did so 
well during the war, it is those same provincial centres 
which are now so hard hit by the slump in values and the 
falling off in demand that have occurred since last autumn. 
It is my lot each week to visit some of the principal 
industrial centres of the country, and from what I learn 
and hear on these occasions it is evident that the financial 
position, in which manufacturers and traders now find 
themselves, is considerably worse than is generally realised. 
The slump took them completely unawares and, unfor- 
tunately, set in a few months before income tax payments 
had to be made. As a result, thousands of merchants and 
manufacturers are embarrassed for cash with which to 
pay income tax and excess profits duty on profits earned in 
the past. With stocks accumulating and heavily depre- 
ciated in value, the position of such men is not enviable. 

The banks, themselves a little frightened at the con- 
sequences of the deflation that has occurred during the past 
three months, are not pressing their customers so hard as 
they did a few weeks ago; but they do not see their way 
to finance all requirements. Fortunately, the Inland 
Revenue authorities appear to be following a reasonable 


policy. A prominent accountant in one of the big towns 
tells me that scores of traders have come to him to ask 
what they can do in face of the difficulty they find them- 
selves in as to meeting their liabilities for income tax and 
excess profits duty. He stated that, on going to the Sur- 
veyors of Taxes on behalf of clients, he found those officials 
reasonably accommodating, with the result that if his 
clients paid their income tax grace was afforded them for 
the payment of the hated E.P.D. In rising markets the 
trader gets the advantage of holding back his income tax 
and excess profits duty as long as possible, for any profit 
or interest he makes on the money is his; in the diastrous 
circumstances of the current financial year, however, this 
has proved a sorry privilege. 

While London has, of course, been hit by the slump, 
it does not appear to have suffered as severely as towns 
like Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford and Birmingham, 
where stocks running into hundreds of millions are held 
up (in the cotton industry alone the value of the stocks of 
raw cotton and piece goods in excess of the usual supplies 
is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of sixty millions), 
and that amount of capital is immobilised; and I learn 
from London stockbrokers that, in underwriting the big 
debenture issues which are now being offered to the investing 
public practically no support is forthcoming from the 
provinces, such capital as is available being evidently in 
London, which, therefore, again resumes its supremacy 
within the United Kingdom. 

In addition to the difficulties of traders already referred 
to in connection with the payment of income tax and excess 
profits duty, most of the big manufacturing concerns have 
troubles ahead of them in the way of raw materials bought 
for future delivery. In the ordinary course of events a 
manufacturing concern provides for an adequate supply of 
raw materials for some months ahead, relying on sales of 
the finished product to provide the means of payment. 
The, sudden falling off in demand, combined with a still 
greater fall in values, has brought about an exceptionally 
unfortunate state of affairs for the manufacturing com- 
munity, for they find themselves hit from every direction. 
The fact that they have to take up each month so many 
bales of cotton, so many tons of rubber, so many iron bars, 
or whatever it may be, means that they have to pay for them, 
whilst on the other hand the sudden falling off in the demand 
for finished products materially curtails the inflow of money 
with which to make such payments. ‘Lhe fall in values, 
moreover, results in their having to pay for the raw materials 
considerably more than their market value, which renders 
the task of financing these purchases, i.e., borrowing from 
the banks against the security of the commodity, extremely 
difficult and in some cases impossible. 

I am sorry to write in such a pessimistic vein, but it is 
of no use shouting prosperity when there is no prosperity, 
and it is well that people should realise that there exists 
throughout the country in nearly every trade and industry 
a suppressed crisis. ‘Lhe necessity of straining every nerve 
to build up the world’s trade is evident enough, and the 
responsibility that falls upon any Government which delays 
by one single week any measures which can lead to a 
resumption of trade activity is enormous. One faint 
gleam of light there is, indeed, for the manufacturers referred 
to above; the prices of the raw materials they have in 
stock, and are under engagement to purchase, are not 
likely to remain at their present low level, because, when 
once the floating surplus is absorbed, no commodity can 
remain below the cost of production, which is at present 
the case with many raw materials—although the ultimate 
private consumer has not yet reaped much benefit from 
this fact. The rise in such raw materials, when it does 
occur, as it inevitably will, will ultimately benefit the 
manufacturer, and by increasing the value of his stocks 
will place him in a more liquid position, quite apart from 
any revival in demand which may occur. 

MERCATOR. 
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THE ORIGIN OF LAND PLANTS 


HE more one thinks about the conquest of the 
dry land by adventurous animals of aquatic 
ancestry, the more convinced one becomes of the 

impossibility of success if plants had not led the way. 
Plants ensured the food, the moisture, the shelter without 
which the dry land would have been altogether too inhos- 
pitable for animals. Thus the problem of the origin of 
land plants has an enhanced interest. 

It seems quite certain that many ages passed before 
there were any land plants at all. In Cambrian, Ordo- 
vician, and Silurian strata there are plenty of traces of sea- 
weeds, but there are no known fossil land-plants before the 
Devonian. Among the earliest are the very interesting 
Devonian fossils discovered a few years ago at Rhynie in 
Aberdeenshire by Dr. Mackie of Elgin. Of course it is quite 
possible that there may have been pioneer land plants long 
before the Devonian, but of a type too simple to admit of 
definite fossilisation. 

If there is any orthodox view or majority report in regard 
to the origin of terrestrial plants, we suppose it would be 
something like this: the simplest plants began in the sea 
and flourished there for ages, but some of them, obedient to 
the universal impulse to explore empty corners, made their 
way from shore to estuary, from estuary to river, from river 
to lake, from lake to swamp and marsh, and thence, at last, 
began to colonise the dry land. At each station in their 
ascent some would no doubt settle down and specialise as 
best they could in relation to the immediate environment, 
while others would push on, trying as it were to find some- 
thing better. Whether some may not have passed directly 
from the sea-shore to the shore-marsh and thus on to dry 
land, without serving an apprenticeship in the freshwaters, 
is a question in detail which may be waived for the present. 
But the general idea of the theory sketched is that relatively 
simple plants, endowed with considerable travelling power, 
like many of the unicellular alge, did the exploring, and that 
structural evolution began afresh, as it were, in the successive 
stations where they established themselves. One must 
remember that detached propagative parts of plants would 
not readily migrate up-stream, though spores might be 
borne by the wind. Fishes may have helped in transport, 
but there were no plant-distributing birds in those early 
days. Moreover, there were no true seeds before the 
Devonian. ‘The general idea seems to be that very simple 
plants did the travelling, and that when they reached a 
suitable resting-place they proceeded to evolve into organ- 
isms like our liverworts, mosses, and ferns, building up 
structural complexities somewhat similar to those that had 
already been achieved among seaweeds in salt water, similar 
yet different, being adapted to the quite novel conditions of 
terrestrial life. In his very able book, The Origin of a Land 
Flora (1908), Professor F. O. Bower has sought to show how 
the exaggeration of the spore-bearing (sporophyte) gener- 
ation and the suppression of the sex-cell-bearing (gameto- 
phyte) generation, which is characteristic of all flowering 
plants, would follow as a natural outcome of becoming 

terrestrial. But the prior question is how the transition 
from aquatic to terrestrial (or sub-aerial) conditions may 
have been effected. 

To this question a new answer has been recently given by 
the distinguished Oxford botanist, Dr. A. H. Church, in an 
essay entitled “‘ Thalassiophyta and the Subaerial Trans- 
migration ” (Oxford University Press, 1919), an essay as 
full of suggestive ideas as it is of repellent terms. We 
seldom came across a book so gratuitously discouraging to 
the reader, and yet such good sport from cover to cover. 
Dr. Church’s general idea is that terrestrial plants arose by 
the gradual transformation of highly-evolved marine plants 
on a slowly rising beach. Transmigration seems to mean 
“transition in situ.” ‘When the first land gradually 
lifted above the primal sea, bearing all forms of marine life 
on it, the successful transmigrant alge of the first land- 








migration combined the best and highest factors of marine 
equipment.” What had been gained in the sea in the course 
of ages was not lost, to be invented de novo a second time, it 
was adapted. It was not in the reproductive part of the 
plant that the profoundest changes were necessary, it was 
the body that required to be readjusted from life in an 
aqueous food-solution to life in an atmospheric medium 
with no external food-solution beyond that bathing the 
roots. 

After the gradual cooling of the earth there were, according 
to Dr. Church’s picture, three great epochs of world-construc- 
tion, with associated vegetations. ‘here was the time of the 
condensation of water-vapour to form the sea, which he 
supposes to have covered the earth, and the surface-waters 
of that sea were peopled by microscopic plants sufficient 
unto themselves. This was the Plankton Epoch. Second, 
the folding of the earth’s crust raised parts of the floor of 
the sea within the reach of light, and minute plants began 
to settle there, anchoring themselves and proceeding to 
build up fronds and other forms of body. But anchoring 
on a substratum made it necessary to have some new 
arrangements to secure dispersal—a return to the plankton 
phase for processes of reproduction, much in the same way as 
we see in sponges which liberate free-swimming embryos, or 
in zoophytes which liberate swimming-bells or medusoids. 
A new note was struck: the types that survived were those 
whose individual members had moved in the direction of 
race-continuance—the most fundamental of all biological 
truisms. To the plankton-law of self-preservation was added 
the benthic law of race-continuance. ‘‘ The fact that any 
race still exists implies that the individuals collectively 
have done their bit.” This was the Benthos Epoch. Third 
there was the gradual emergence of dry plant and the 
gradual transformation of aquatic vegetation—seaweeds for 
short—into a land-flora, able to absorb gases from the air 
and salts in solution from the substratum. The Benthos 
introduced the new factor of substratum, but the emergence 
of the land introduced the new factor of atmosphere. ‘This 
was the Xerophyte Epoch. In other words, we must think : 
(1) of the primal Open Sea, with its free-swimming minute 
green plants; (2) of the floor of the illumined shallow sea 
with its anchored fronds all intent on experiments in body- 
making on the one hand and in reproductive dispersal on the 
other; and (8) of the beach slowly rising, foot by foot, 
millennium after millennium, with its highly evolved sea- 
weeds slowly transforming themselves into land-plants. 

“The energy of growth, at bottom a phase of chemical 
(ionic) activity, supplies the driving-power of life, and such 
‘ life’ beats against the sieve of Natural Selection; but this 
alone does not account for all the manifestations of plant- 
organisation. Twice in the history of the world the sieve 
itself has been changed: the ‘hidden hand’ which did 
this, and so determined the path to be taken as a sequence of 
progression, was not ‘Nature’ or ‘Divine Guidance,’ 
except in so far as such expressions may be utilised to 
cover an inevitable march of events, in this case merely the 
expression of the cooling of the earth, which (1) lifted the 
sea-bottom by tectonic changes, and (2) ultimately lifted 
the ‘land’ above the surface of the water, to be subjected 
to subaerial denudation to form ‘soil.’” Of course, only 
a few of the plankton creatures got through the sieve to 
become anchored seaweeds on the substratum, and only a 
few of the benthic plants got through the new sieve to 
become the pioneers of a land-flora. The idea of an evolution 
of sieves as well as an evolution of the sifted material is 
useful, but we should not be inclined to restrict the operations 
of the “ hidden hand ”’ to twice. 

It is very impressive to visit a rocky foreshore at the lowest 
tide, to wade out among the Laminarian and other seaweeds 
not usually exposed at all, to observe the vigour and mani- 
foldness of their growth and the complexities of their 
structure, and to realise that one is moving amid an antique 
vegetation, some members of which may be much older than 
the hills. The conventional view is that these seaweeds 
32 
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represent a gorgeous blind alley, but Dr. Church asks us to 
consider the possibility that from among such highly evolved 
creatures the land flora may have emerged by gradual 
transformation as the foreshore slowly rose. The transfor- 
mation cannot be thought of in any easy-going way. It 
meant that the seaweeds’ gripping structures, mere hold- 
fasts, not true roots at all, became provided with rootlets and 
root-hairs suited for the absorption of water and dissolved 
salts from the soil. It meant that a frond-surface adapted 
for the absorption of watery food-solution became fit for 
the absorption of the dry gases of the air. It meant the 
elaboration of a complicated vascular system for conveying 
the raw materials and the elaborated materials from part to 
part. These are among the more readily stated of the 
difficulties which are faced and ingeniously countered by 
Dr. Church. 

Many a plant is a very plastic or modifiable creature, and 
even such a stable structure as a tree can adapt itself almost 
out of recognition to unusual conditions of life. It may be 
that individually acquired modifications hammered on each 
successive generation of seaweeds on the rising shore, but 
never taking hereditary grip (for that would be Lamarck- 
ism !), served as life-saving screens until germinal variations 
in the same direction had time to establish themselves as 
appropriate somatic adaptations. 

The migration theory of the origin of land-plants, with 
which we started, is not an easy theory. Fresh-water alge 
are rather of the nature of ‘ depauperated relics.” ‘To 
pass from the sea to fresh water implies starvation and 
deterioration of the output of reproductive cells, and hence 
failure to compensate the wastage of the race, and extinc- 
tion.” Perhaps this smacks a little of ex parte judgment, 
but there is the further difficulty of thinking of simple 
migrants from pond and swamp beginning de novo the 
elaboration of structural equipments which many of the 
seaweeds had already achieved. In place of this theory 
Dr. Church offers us “the epic of the stupendous epoch of a 
world-transmigration.’’ ‘‘ The cells and somatic organisation 
of all land-plants, as also all their reproductive cycles and 
mechanism, are but the continuation of the mechanisms 
evolved in the sea, to suit the conditions of life in the sea, 
as the best response possible under such conditions; and 
though the mechanism may be emended, modified, or 
superseded in innumerable details, the primary plan of the 
architecture and the entire range of general principles of 
organisation remain essentially marine.” 

Such a view is in general idea in harmony with what we 
learn so often in the study of animal evolution, that apparent 
novelties are only very old structures transformed. New 
lamps out of old has been one of the great methods of 
evolution. And as to the maternal sea, why, its tides still 
echo in the chemical composition of our blood ! 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


WHAT NEXT? 


To the Editor of Twz New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—In a few days Europe will be confronted by another 
very grave crisis. As the Sanctions decided upon in London 
will not bring about tangible results before the first of May, 
they are sure to be followed by other more stringent measures. 
And though it is more than likely that no violent methods can 
solve the Reparation problem, the havoc which can be wrought 
in Central Europe and elsewhere will be enormous. 

Is there no way out of this impasse? The Allies have per- 
suaded themselves that Germany is “ shamming”; they hope 
to bring her to a reasonable frame of mind by putting on 
thumbscrews. They will insist upon going from one Sanction 


to another, regardless of results. The Germans know this; 
they scarcely hope that failure may sober the Allies’ attitude. 
For they have learnt at last that the age of reason has yet to 
come. They realise the gravity of the situation, but they know 
that they cannot open negotiations afresh with any hope of 


success. They cannot make new proposals on the basis of the 
London offer, for such proposals would be greeted with derision. 
For in the present frame of mind of their opponents, no proposals, 
however framed,stand any chance of acceptance, except an offer 
based fairly and squarely on the Paris resolutions. But even 
such an offer might prove a boomerang. 

The Germans have insisted that the fulfilment of the P ris 
demands is beyond Germany’s economic strength. And so far 
nobody has really refuted their facts and their arguments. This 
bein so, they cannot very well offer the payment of a sum they 
considered excessive six weeks ago. If they did so the Allies 
would rightly either doubt the good faith of their present offer 
or impugn the sincerity of their London proposals. Moreover, 
the assertion so often made in France, that Germany can be 
induced to accept anything provided she is properly coerced, 
might seem proved by such a tergiversation. And under these 
circumstances the French would certainly raise new demands, 
for they might argue that a Germany offering higher terms 
after six weeks of gentle pressure could easily be made to go 
further by a few more Sanctions. 

Last but not least, an agreement reached under such cir- 
cumstances bears the same coercive character as the Treaty of 
Versailles. It has been acknowledged by now on all sides that 
financial obligations spread over many years are of little value 
when they are not entered into by mutual agreement. This 
has been the reason why so far the Allies have preferred 
negotiations with the German Government to the “ Decisions ” 
of the Reparations Commission provided for in the Treaty. An 
agreement forced on Germany is not a voluntary agreement : 
it will be considered by many Germans as an act of extortion 
and therefore not morally binding, a conviction which may be 
wrong, but which cannot be shattered by further coercive 
methods. This being so, Germany can propose new methods of 
payment, but she cannot make such new proposals, in regard 
to the total amount of payments, as to ease the situation. 

At the same time there is no doubt that the bulk of the 
German people acknowledge their obligation as to reparation. 
They are aware of the enormous destruction in the devastated 
areas in France and Belgium ; they are quite willing to participate 
in reconstruction—not as a method of making money, but 
as a serious contribution to reparation. They realise the 
financial difficulties of France, and they are willing to shoulder 
the burdens they have undertaken, but they do not want to 
make “fancy” promises which have no relation to their 
capacity for payment. 

It is, of course, extremely difficult to arrive at a reliable 
estimate of Germany’s real capacity for reparation purposes. 
The depreciated currency makes it almost impossible to get a 
true valuation. Without such a valuation any promise to pay 
might easily bring about new complications instead of solving 
old ones. For it is quite clear that inability to pay may always 
be considered unwillingness to pay, if the fundamental questions 
are not settled. The Allies may feel entitled to distrust German 
statements ; but on the other hand a valuation made by the 
Allies can scarcely be considered a purely disinterested piece 
of sound scientific investigation. 

The only method to reach a real settlement would be the 
appointment of a small disinterested commission, which would 
have to fix (a) Germany’s taxable capacity, (b) the amount which 
Germany ought to pay, (c) the terms and methods of such 
payments. There is no doubt that Germany would accept the 
verdict of such a commission, provided its members were properly 
qualified, and provided German and Allied experts had ample 
opportunities to argue their case before it. 

Whether such a commission is appointed by the League of 
Nations, or whether it is organised at the suggestion of other 
Powers not deeply involved in the issue, is immaterial at present. 
The participation of America in some form or other is unavoidable 
and desirable. For, quite apart from general political and 
economical reasons, without the co-operation of America the 
floating of the capital sums involved in the act of payment could 
not be done; and without some influence in the fixing of the 
sums, America would scarcely be inclined to finance them. 
But the chief thing is that this commission should get to rock 
bottom, that it should not merely argue, but that it should 
examine facts and inquire into figures. 

Such an inquiry will, of course, take time. It is absolutely 
essential that its deliberations should not be used as a pretext for 
postponing payments. This being so, Germany might make 
interim payments pending the verdict of such a commission. 
These interim payments might be quite substantial—somewhat 
on the basis of the Paris demands for the first years, as they 
would not prejudice the final verdict, for the instalments 
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paid ahead would be taken into account in the final settlement. 
This would give substantial proof of Germany’s real goodwill ; 
it would enable France to get over her worst difficulties, and 
it would do away with any inducement to postpone the decision. 

It is a way out of a difficulty which cannot be solved by 
force. And it is a test—a test of Germany’s readiness to pay, 
and a test of the willingness of France to accept payment rather 
than to proceed to annexations.—Yours, etc., 

Berlin. 

April 17th. 


M. J. Bonn. 


THE COAL CRISIS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—In your notes of last Saturday you state that you are 
unable to understand Mr. Hodges’ contention that, if a levy on 
tonnage extracted is imposed for the purpose of forming a national 
pool, the greater part of this will be paid by the miners them- 
selves. Surely Mr. Hodges’ contention is perfectly correct. 
In the original negotiations which took place between the miners 
and the owners before the breakdown it was agreed that the 
principle to be adopted in determining both wages and profits 
should be a division of the available revenue of the industry, 
after costs other than wages had been met, in certain proportions. 
These proportions themselves were not agreed to, but the principle 
was clearly recognised. The miners, when they put forward 
their proposal for a national pool, urged that the proposed pool 
should be created by a levy per ton on the output of all pits, 
and that this levy should rank as a cost-of-production-other- 
than-wages. The amount represented by the levy would thus, 
along with other costs, be deducted before the sum available 
for division as wages and profits was determined. This being so, 
the effect of imposing the levy would be to reduce by the amount 
paid into the pool the sum available for division ; and the levy 
would thus in effect be paid by the miners and the owners re- 
spectively in the proportions which wages bear to profits. That 
is, if wages were 90 and profits 10, the miners would bear 90 per 
cent. and the owners 10 per cent. of the levy. This I understand 
to be the miners’ proposal. 

Obviously, even if a proportion of the wages and profits were 
treated as a part of the cost of production and the levy ranked, 
not as a cost prior to these but along with them, the effect would 
be only slightly different. For, in this case, the levy would 
operate so as to reduce the amount available for division as 
profits and wages over and above any fixed basic profits and wages 
which might be agreed to. In this case, too, the miners and owners 
would actually share in the payment of the levy in the propor- 
tions which surplus wages bear to surplus profits. Is not this 
clear ?—Yours, etc., G. D. H. Core. 


[It is most unfortunate that the miners should never have 
issued an authoritative and precise statement as to what their 
“National Pool” proposal really is. If Mr. Cole is right—as 
we assume he is—in his statement of their plan, then undoubtedly 
we were wrong in what we said last week ; but his version does 
not seem to agree either with the version that has been put 
forward by Mr. Herbert Smith or with the version given by Mr. 
Hodges in the interview with the Prime Minister last week— 
both of which appeared to postulate the fixing of a standard or 
basic wage as a charge prior to, or concurrent with. the levy for 
the pool. In this case it appears to us that the levy, since its 
product would be redistributed amongst the owners of the 
various pits, would not affect the net surplus available for division 
between wages and profits. We do not know that the point is 
very important in itself, but we would suggest that the publica- 
tion at the earliest possible moment of a full and exact statement 
both as to how pool is to be raised and as to how it is to be 
distributed is very important indeed.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTatTesman. 


Str,—I have so often disagreed with THe New STaTesMAN 
on political and industrial questions that I should like to take 
this opportunity of expressing my entire agreement with your 
recent articles on the coal crisis. Whether there is any satis- 
factory way out of the present tragic situation I do not pretend 
to say. But, whatever the result, it is evident that serious damage 
will be done to the prosperity of the coal industry, and we shall 
be faced once more with the question of the reorganisation of 
that industry in a particularly acute form. 

In this connection I should like to plead for a reconsideration 
of the forgotten Duckham report. I would not put this forward 
as a preferable scheme to nationalisation on the lines of the 
Sankey report. I agree with you that it is a distinctly inferior 








alternative. But we have to face the fact that there is no possi- 
bility of nationalisation in the immediate future and that even 
the more remote prospects for it are very uncertain. And the 
question arises whether the Duckham report, which at an earlier 
date the Government have declared themselves ready to adopt, 
would not offer a scheme of organisation very greatly superior 
to the present system. I do not think there can be any doubt 
that any form of unification on the lines of that report would 
represent an enormous advance over the admittedly inefficient 
and wasteful present system. Nor do I find very convincing 
the supposed objectives to “ trustification ” put forward in the 
interests of the consumer. The Duckham report itself safe- 
guards these interests to a certain extent by its provision that a 
large proportion of the profits is to be devoted to a reduction of 
the price. And other possible safeguards suggest themselves. 
There is the further point, that if at any future date the principle 
of nationalisation is adopted it would be, if anything, easier to 
put it into practice, starting from an industry organised on the 
Duckham scheme, than from the present state of disorganisation. 

I venture to think that if the miners’ representatives had not 
so definitely committed themselves at the time to full nationalis- 
ation or nothing, the adoption of the Duckham scheme a year or 
so ago might already have put the industry on a sounder footing 
and avoided a great deal of the present trouble. And in general 
there seems to me to be a certain danger of the Labour Party 
adopting too rigid and unadaptable an attitude in putting 
forward their proposals, and of their forgetting that, even if 
their schemes are the best, there is often a second best which is 
at any rate better than the present state of things.—Yours, etc., 

University Club, G. C, Frevp. 

Liverpool. 


THE DEPUTATION TO CARDINAL LOGUE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of April 9th in your comments on the Irish 
situation you speak of the recent deputation to Cardinal Logue 
as consisting of “* prominent Southern Unionists’ and also as 
* uncompromising Protestants.” 

Of the four who formed the deputation two are Catholics and 
two are Protestants, and their action in going to Cardinal Logue 
makes, I think, the term “ uncompromising ” inapplicable. 

As to their politics, I know that one of them at least has never 
before taken any active part in politics of any kind and could 
certainly not be described as a prominent Unionist.—Yours, ete., 

Dublin, ALFRED D. DELap. 

April 18th. 


THE UNIVERSITY LABOUR FEDERATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May we bring to your notice the recent formation of 
a University Labour Federation, whose primary object is to 
co-ordinate the efforts of University Labour Clubs and Parties 
and to define a national policy? Since the termination of the 
late war these clubs and parties have grown apace and form a 
natural counterpart to national movements. 

The Federation has elected Mr. R. H. Tawney to be President, 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole and Mr. Hugh Dalton, Vice-Presidents, while 
others interested include Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Mr. J. C. Squire 
and Miss Madeleine Symons. 

Individual members (subscription, annual 2s. 6d. or life one 
guinea) are welcomed from any ex-University men and women 
interested in the cause of Labour. Subscriptions to and informa- 
tion from—Yours, etc., 

K. M. Linpsay (Treas.), 
Worcester College, 
Oxford. 


LORD LOVELACE’S ASTAXRTE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—Those of your readers who are interested in Byroniana 
must have been rather surprised by the tone of “‘Affable Hawk’s ” 
reference to Lord Lovelace’s Astarte. He refers to the book's 
charge against Byron that his half-sister, Augusta, was his 
mistress, and “ recalls the evidence as convincing.” He seems 
unaware that an immense deal has been written, and not a little 
new evidence brought to light, since Astarle was printed ; 
and that Lord Lovelace’s theory has been reduced to about as 
many fragments as the theory that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays. When he revives his acquaintance with Lord Lovelace’s 
book, I suggest to him to read also the Recollections of Lord 


A. HENDERSON, Jun. (Sec.), 
Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 
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Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse), published by his daughter in 
1909, and indirectly (though not directly, for its long-dead author 
could not foresee the trend of later legend) going far to refute 
Astartes thesis; and then go on to Sir R. Edgcumbe’s 
Byron: The Last Phase (also of 1909), in which that thesis is 
taken to pieces and about as fully refuted as any myth can be. 
No d ubt some will continue to believe it ; just as some believe 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 

There is now no serious doubt as to who was the real Astarte— 
i.e., the lady who in Byron’s life played the role of Astarte in 
Manfred’s. She was Mary Chaworth. Everybody knows the 
beginnings of her story, as set out in the well-known Dream ; 
how he loved her (his elder) in boyhood ; how she married someone 
else; and how he remained consumed by a helpless passion. 
But few, I think, appreciate the tragic sequel (which the nine- 
teenth century so carefully hid); how her marriage proved 
a@ misery, and she became separated from her husband ; how in 
1813, during her separation, Byron met her again; how they 
formed a brief mad intimacy, followed by lasting remorse ; how 
in 1814 (still during her separation from her husband and less 
than a year before Byron’s marriage) she gave birth to a daughter 
by him, Medora ; and how the agony of these events, with the 
remorse and separation involved, actually drove her insane. It 
is clear that Byron was half insane, too, during the year of his 
marriage ; his cruelty to his wife, which was a phase of this, was 
the real ground which led to her leaving him. 

It is a pity that this story is not more widely realised—not 
mainly because it helps to explode the myth about Augusta 
Leigh and so restores its pleasantness to one of the pleasantest 
sides of Byron’s life, but because it explodes the notion that 
his “* Byronism ” was mere pose and attitudinising. The poems 
written immediately during and on top of this central tragedy 
in his experience were the “ Giaour,”’ the “ Bride of Abydos,” 
the “ Corsair,” and ** Lara”; ‘* Manfred ”’ is a later crystallising 
ofthe theme. The point is that what many fancy to be theatrical 
in these poems is really quite sincere ; Byron had in actual fact 
an appalling secret tragedy on his soul, at that time corroding him 
into a Giaour or Corsair, and by later stages corrupting him into 
a Don Juan. I think, too, that the light thrown on Byron’s 
attitude to women is an important one, correcting some views 
that are commonly held about his character. As we all know, 
he formed connections with many women, and was light and 
cynical about most of them. But in the case of Mary Chaworth, 
the object of his first, purest, and most ideal attachment, it was 
quite otherwise ; every phase in it moved real depths in him, 
and for the ruin which he wrought he never forgave himself. 
The story shows, at least, that he was capable of a worthy attitude 
towards one woman, and helps us to understand how he became 


incapable of it towards others.—Yours, etc., 
. R. C. K. Ensor. 


THE BOSTONIANS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the current issue of Toe New StTaTesMAN, the con- 
tributor who signs himself ‘* Affable Hawk ”’ confesses that the 
action of Henry James in excluding The Bostonians from the 
library edition of his works has always puzzled him. “ Did 
he wish it to be forgotten?” wonders Affable Hawk. “ And 
if so, why ? ”—-since he surely could not have been blind to its 
merits. 

This matter used to puzzle many of us until, in Vol. 2 of the 
Letters of Henry James (Macmillan, 1920), we found the question 
answered by the novelist himself. In a letter to Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, dated August 25th, 1915, he says he had always intended 
that The Bostonians should be included in the edition. However, 
as this would have necessitated a close revision, for which he had 
no opportunity at the time, it was allowed to stand over while the 
other volumes were prepared and published. ‘ But, by the time 
it had stood over”’ he writes, “ disappointment had set in; the 
undertaking had begun to announce itself as a virtual failure, and 
we stopped short where we were—that is, when a couple of dozen 
volumes were out.” 

With regard to his own feelings on the subject he writes : 

“Your good opinion of The Bostonians greatly moves me— 
the thing was no success whatever on publication in the Century 
(where it came out), and the late R. W. Gilder, of that periodical, 
wrote me at the time that they had never published anything 
that appeared so little to interest their readers. I felt about it 
myself then that it was probably rather a remarkable feat of 
objectivity—but I never was very thoroughly happy about it, 
and seem to recall that I found the subject and the material, 
after I had got launched in it, under some illusion, less interesting 








and repaying than I had assumed it to be. All the same I 
should have liked to revise it for the edition—it would have 
come out a much truer and more curious thing (it was meant to be 
curious from the first); but there can be no question of that, or 
of the proportionate preface to have been written with it, at 
present—or probably ever within my span of life. ... 1 should 
have liked to write that preface to The Bostonians—which will 
never be written now. But think of noting now that that is a 


thing that has perished !” 
I quote this as an illustration of the great value and interest 


of the Letters, in which many such puzzles are solved, and questions 
answered.—Yours, etc., Mary SOMERVILLE. 
Selkirk. 
April 18th. 


Miscellany 
MURDER“ 


NLY one first-rate artist has ever written about mur- 
() der as the dull business it is, and the astonishing 
verisimilitude of Thackeray’s Catherine did little but 
revolt a generation used to the more fantastic or sentimental 
or imaginative treatment of Dickens or Lytton or Hood. How 
right Thackeray was is known to anyone who has studied the 
actual records of trials for murder. One must, of course, 
distinguish. When we say murder, we do not include 
assassination, such as the killing of Marat; nor sudden 
crimes of violent passion, such as the death of Desdemona ; 
nor, of course, death dealt under the pressure of a false 
code of honour, such as death in a duel. ‘These may all 
morally be accounted murder or not: each case would 
have to be dealt with separately, and its exact degree 
of viciousness appraised ; murder essential, murder which 
is at times so strangely glorified and exalted by false senti- 
ment and false art, is a different offence. It presents many 
various aspects—Thurtell’s murder of Weare is even lower 
and more sordid than Wainwright's murder of his mistress, 
and both their crimes differ widely from the more refined 
and no less villainous cruelties of the dilettante Griffiths 
Wainwright, or the crimes of William Palmer the doctor, 
or of Crippen the quack. Yet one characteristic all these 
murders have in common. They all exhibit a sub-human 
quality of insensitiveness, a callousness not merely to the 
remoter sufferings of the victims but to the actual horrors 
of brutal death where mere recital sickens and disheartens 
normal people. This callousness may be temporary; and 
it may or may not be followed by reaction into a more 
normal susceptibility, but no deliberate or planned killing 
of another person for mean motives can be achieved unless 
the murderer is, either by character or temperament or 
emotion, protected by this curious and repellent armour, 
For instance, Henry Wainwright, clad in this defence, 
was able to disinter the murdered body of his mistress, 
dismember the body and, wrapping it in parcels, carry them 
out to a cab and travel in the cab with his parcels, smoking 
a large cigar and chatting to a girl he met and invited to 
share his ride. Thurtell, who killed Weare, was, to judge 
from the evidence, a man continually callous, and was no 
more troubled by the body of his victim, or his shifts to get 
rid of it, than is a poacher by the body of a hare. 

These two volumes in this excellent series give, indeed, 
two really most typical instances of what may be called 
common murder—murder which springs from the two 
primitive emotions, gain and fear. All murders of that 
class are conscious or unconscious returns to a state of 
society where, if anything stood between a man and his 
safety or a man and his desire, he removed the obstacle. 
Society is nothing but the gradual protest against the 
wastefulness of that method, and our sensitiveness is the 
emotional response to that moral objection to waste. In 
modern society you can gauge a man’s sensitiveness and 
his moral development towards a higher type by the response 


* Trial of Thurtell and Hunt. Edited by E. R. Watson. Trial 
of the Wainwrights. Edited by H. B. Irving. W. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 
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he makes to that appeal for preservation. No moderately 
sensitive man would rob or hurt a child in order to secure 
his own safety, but it is still only immoderately sensitive 
persons who object to the securing of their own comfort 
by the sacrifice of children they have not seen, in factories 
or in fields. What all who believe in an ultimate decent 
social order must work for is the creation of a type of human 
character, which will respond as quickly to the less obvious 
forms of social injustice as a sensitive man now responds 
to the pain of a child run over by a motor-car or flogged 
by some brute of an adult. And to those who think nothing 
is gained by the record of such offences as Wainwright's 
and Thurtell’s, we would reply that the good man has every- 
thing to gain. It can never be too often remembered that 
for someone, somewhere, the abnormal is the normal ; 
the impulse to murder is fundamentally the same whether 
it exists in almost sub-human types such as Thurtell, or in 
the merely comfort-loving modern men or women who will 
do nothing to alter conditions which prevent millions of 
their fellow-creatures from developing their lives. Clough 
sixty years ago or so defined the change for us moderns in 
his new version of the Ten Commandments : 
Thou shalt not kill: but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive. 

That is the final test. Unless we seek diligently to preserve 
life, we are guilty of murder in a degree which differs widely 
emotionally and «xsthetically, but not so widely morally, 
from the sins of Thurtell and Wainwright. 

And how really despicable their sins were. Thurtell is 
superficially the more repellent villain. He was of decent 
parents, but soon lapsed into that most ignoble of lives, 
a “ sporting > man who did nothing but pay others to fight, 
arrange cross “fights,” bully and swear and also show the 
white feather when challenged to prove his own mettle. Oddly 
enough, he had the luck to meet two men who have left us 
pen-pictures of him—George Borrow and William Hazlitt; 
and Borrow’s description—‘In the whole appearance of 
the man there was a blending of the bluff and the sharp ’’— 
gives one just the idea of a stoat pretending to be a wolf 
which is confirmed by his whole life of third-hand, petty 
villainy. He was, indeed, a coward who professed to be 
afraid of nothing, and, at the end, after the murder of 
Weare, one must grant him a certain measure of admiration 
for the elaborate skill with which he sustained the part of 
the bluff, bold, deceived child of nature. Weare was a 
sharper and blackleg, who combined these professions with 
a genuine love of open-air sports and a passion for dogs, 
whereby he provides yet another argument against the 
fallacy that anyone who loves dogs is an estimable person. 
Thurtell and Weare had plucked many pigeons together ; 
but theft was not so profitable as Thurtell hoped—so, after 
making, with his brother, a noble effort at arson, Thurtell 
turned to murder. While Thurtell was losing money, 
Weare had been to Doncaster and made about £2,000; 
and in the hope of getting this or some of it Thurtell killed 
Weare in Gill’s Hill Lane, not far from Radlett. The 
sensation created by the trial was immense ; all readers of 
Thackeray will remember his quotation from the doggerel 
ballad— 

They called him down from London Town 
A-shooting for to go, 
But little did the gem’man think 
As they would shoot him, too. 
His throat they cut from ear to ear, 
His brains they punched in ; 
His name was Mr. William Weare, 
Wot lived in Lyon’s Inn. 

Thurtell’s associates, Hunt and Probert, made the chief 
murderer appear almost human and courageous. Hunt 
informed and so enabled the Crown to find Weare’s body 
and complete the case against Thurtell. 

A whole world seems to separate the raflish, coarse, 
Georgian atmosphere of the Thurtell trial from the more 
sedate, respectable, and yet no less ominous atmosphere of 
the trial of the Wainwrights, Henry and Thomas, for the 





murder of Henry’s mistress, Harriet Lane. There is, too, 
a great superficial difference between Wainwright and 
Thurtell. ‘hurtell was always a heavy blackguard of a 
man. Wainwright was of great personal charm, popular, 
happily married, open-handed, and a great patron of the 
stage. He shares, however, Thurtell’s callousness and 
Thurtell’s colossal pride. Murder is egotism in action; 
Harriet threatened to disturb Wainwright's domestic peace 
and social position, and so she was shot. Who shot her is 
still uncertain. Henry admitted, after trying to shift the 
blame on his brother, that his sentence was just; but he 
also resolutely denied to the last that he had actually killed 
her himself. The case is chiefly remarkable for the narrow 
escape from success in hiding the crime. For a year Harriet 
Lane’s body lay buried on Wainwright's premises in the 
Whitechapel Road. The suspicions of her friends were 
quietened, and it was only Wainwright's extraordinary 
effrontery in asking a stranger to help him move the 
parcels in which he wrapped up the body that gave 
rise to doubt. From then his detection was certain, and 
the actual course of the trial has no particular features 
of interest. It is not, one feels, quite worthy of the 
attention lavished on it by that shrewd writer on criminals, 
the late H. B. Irving. Still, his essay is a model in the 
art of story-telling, and provides a refreshing contrast to 
the rather wordy introduction with which Mr. Watson 
prefaces the trial of Thurtell and Hunt. ‘The chief interest 
of the Wainwright case for the amateur of crime is that it 
raises the absorbing and insoluble question as to how many 
murderers go undetected. We have seen that all murderers 
share in an insensitiveness which places them below the 
normal human being; they also share in a stupidity which 
leads to the detection of their crime. Hence the opinion 
expressed in the popular saying, “ murder will out.” But 
the student of murder trials, as he reads cases where detec- 
tion would have been avoided by a little more care or a 
shade greater cunning, cannot help wondering how many 
murders go undiscovered and unavenged. Mr. Grant Allen, 
in The Curate of Churnside, once wrote a tale of such a 
murder: the murderer enjoys the fruits of his crime and 
lives a comfortable and unsuspected life. Nothing is more 
fallacious than to suppose a successful murderer 1s con- 
tinually haunted by remorse or fear. The callousness which 
has allowed the crime will protect the criminal through 
life, and all we can hope is that the cases in which the 
primitive impulse to murder is united with a civilised 
quality of intelligence are comparatively rare, and, 
indeed, where it exists, its possessors take to some more 
spectacular and profitable forms of social injustice than 
ordinary murder. R. Exuis Ropers. 


A NOTE ON MODERN ACTING 


T was a nice distinction of Théophile Gautier’s when 
he classed the world into drabs and flamboyants, 
and Mr. A. B. Walkley made excellent play with 

these categories in an essay on Sir Henry Irving, done some 
thirty years ago. Of course, it is an easy game, this listing 
of mankind, and very good fun for the players. But, 
seriously viewed, dichotomies of this nature reveal as many 
truths as fallacies. Exploring the rock in jesting hazard 
we occasionally strike true metal with this tool. And the 
criterion of drabs and flamboyants—how pertinent it is to 
the actor’s art! 

Misconception, however, is easy. Drab is an ugly word, 
with pitiful associations. Let us take it in terms of colour, 
not of conduct. Our distinction is not an affair of sheep 
and goats: we are not sifting what is absolutely good from 
what is absolutely bad, but discriminating between types 
of possible excellence. The drab player is not, by implica- 
tion, an ugly player, or a player of sordid parts. Rather 
does he see the world grey, where the flamboyant sees it 
all radiant white or glistening patent-leather black. Gissing 
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and Dickens, both men of power who wrote about poverty, 
afford clear-cut examples of what is meant. Gissing was 
drab to the finger-tips, but one does not rule him out on 
that account. The drab artist deals not in primary colours, 
but in the “fine shades.” The drab actor thinks out his 
part in detail, puts it together jigsaw-wise, ponders and 
readjusts it with nice scruple. The flamboyant feels his 
part as a whole and, feeling, lets drive. 

Mr. Walkley called Sir Henry Irving “a flamboyant, a 
romantic in the grand style, drums beating and colours 
flying.” Irving was, of course, a prince of the flamboyants, 
but this judgment should not surely be taken to mean that 
a flamboyant can only play romance. ‘The distinction 
between romance and realism is not the same as the dis- 
tinction between the flamboyant and the drab. There 
is room for the flamboyant inside the confines of realism. 
Witness Mr. Lorraine playing Shaw or Miss Athene Seyler 
making comedy sparkle in any humdrum three-acter of 
modern life. What matters is the difference of temper, 
the discrepant method of approach. The same part can be 
tackled and tackled well in both conventions. When Miss 
Mona Limerick played Masefield’s Nan she played it flam- 
boyantly, “drums beating and colours flying.” A month 
or two ago Miss Muriel Pratt, at the Everyman Theatre, 
played the same part drab, hardening, intellectualising, 
using all her sharp wits and all her intricate craft of stage. 
Both were great achievements, for tragedy is no less tragedy 
because it is thought out. The great flamboyant lifts the 
flood-gates of emotion at the peril of technique (when 
flamboyance becomes itself a technique it is intolerable); 
while the great drab works up by the safer path to the same 
or similar heights. Each method has its dangers. When 
flamboyance begins to doubt itself and fumbles for stage- 
tricks of gesture and intonation it sinks abysmally. Drab- 
ism, on the other hand, may dally too long upon the lower 
slopes and never get to the summits. 

It is the day of the drab. The whole tendency of modern 
acting (with some few and notable exceptions) is towards 
the “fine shades,” towards naturalism, towards technical 
finish, in a word, towards safety. This is partly due to the 
fact that romantic comedy is rarely done to-day. Lewis 
Waller, greatest flamboyant of the groundlings, has left 
no heir. Mr. Basil Rathbone has the flame within, but in 
all his acting one sees the inhibitions of his training working 
“to dowse the glim.” But, quite apart from the play 
selected, all the urge of the day is towards careful reading 
of a part—fundamental brain work, if you want a kindly 
name. Take the case of Romeo, compact of lyrical ecstasy 
and lyrical despair, a part writ flamboyant in every pulsing 
line. Yet, when that clever modern Mr. Nicholas Hannen 
played Romeo at the Everyman Theatre, he played it drab. 
No vivid hues, no Italianate bravura for him. ‘This Romeo 
was a thinker before he was a lover. Again, when Miss 
Cathleen Nesbitt played heroine in Restoration tragedy, 
Otway’s full-flavoured romance of Venice Preserved, she 
flinched before the high lights and acted most exquisitely 
in a colour-scheme of art-tints. Exquisite acting, one may 
repeat, not a gesture misplaced, not a false note struck once 
that minor key had been accepted, but quite definitely drab. 

“ Finish ” is the god of the day, a drab deity surely. ‘To 
be smooth, to be as quiet as life, to make no blunders, 
these are the actor’s aims. In the old days the player 
greedily searched his part for “a bit of fat”: now he looks 
as eagerly for the lean. That quest of the fatty morsel led 
to plenty of fustian and rhodomontade. But the quest of 
the lean has its own pretty obvious limitations. True, that 
a modern audience is no longer subjected to the emotional 
bastinado of The Bells. That may be a gain. But is it 
a gain to have lost our Irvings along with our Mathias? 

Seeing an average modern-play reminds one strangely of 
seeing an average modern cricket-match—preferably before 
lunch on the first day. Two professionals are batting on a 
“‘ shirt-front” wicket. They take no liberties: they make 
no mistakes, After two hours they are both not out—and 


they have scored ninety between them. They know just 
what each ball is expected to do, these professionals, and 
just how to stop it doing it. But they do not make half- 
volleys of the over-pitched ones, do not go out open-shoul- 
dered for the clean joy of the thing. Faultless in their way, 
but drab. Here, too, there are exceptions—Hobbs, for 
instance, with the true flame crackling out at his wrists. 

So our actors go to it gingerly. They do not step out 
to the half-volleys. They take no splendid risks. But a 
reaction is inevitable. There will be an end to these trite 
comedies about nothing in particular, which make no 
demand upon the actor except facility. And when a fresh 
and more vigorous convention does arise, we have the players 
ready to seize the opportunity, provided only that they 
have not been “ produced ” into the automata of realism 
before the day comes. Miss Meggie Albanesi, for instance, 
has natural flamboyance, but if she puts it through the 
discipline of any more Charm Schools it is bound to 
flicker and fade away. Miss Betty Chester they will not 
find it easy to suppress; as it is, her spirits are super- 
abundant. The main point is that the raw material is 
ready for a dramatic reconstruction. If our theatre is 
chiefly drab, it is not the fault of the players, but of the 
players’ training, of the producers’ rigid discipline directed 
almost entirely to the crushing of flamboyance, and of the 
playwrights who insist on turning out the same drawing- 
room dilemmas of nincompoops, small plays about small 
people. So long as one spark will burn down these paper- 
houses, the actor must continue to specialise in safety. But 
it makes dull play-going. Ivor Brown. 


*“ BLASPHEMY ” 


** You have natural varieties [of coal seams]. Providence is 
responsible, and we have to adapt ourselves to its ways, whether 
we like it or not. . . . You may depend upon it that the man 
who has the rich seam will always in the main come out better 
than the man who has the poor seam. That is something which 
I dare not criticise, otherwise I may get into a region of blas- 
phemy. . . .’—Mr. Lloyd George to the Conference of coal- 
owners and miners, April 12th, 1921. 

“The mines are the most valuable property of the nation.” 
—Mr. Lloyd George, April 7th, 1921. 


H, Providence hath made our seams 
() Some thick and some a little thin. 
I will not hear him who blasphemes 
Or pools a wage in deadly sin! 


Adapt, adapt, ye that are lean ; 
To him that hath it shall be given. 
It shall be still as it hath been, 
For poverty’s the will of Heaven. 


Some-time I spake of this same wealth 
As property of all—Ah me! 

I did forget my soul’s good health ; 
*Twas perilous near blasphemy. 


The men about me that are fat 

Have wisely found the thickest seams, 
And are content to stay at that; 

Why should a thin man dream fat dreams ? 


Awake, ye little seamers, straight 
The great unequal law perpend! 
Your impious hopes ye must abate, 
For Providence hath shaped your end. 


Oh, thick is thick, and thin is thin, 
And never the twain shall mixéd be. 
Who dares to drink of the Pool of Sin 
Is guilty of rank blasphemy. 
Leo Cu1ozzA Money. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
M for it. They will seize upon the most incongruous 
opportunities of satisfying their craving, I thought, 
every spring the woods and hedgerows are robbed of their 
little pale yellow flowers in order to lay a heaped tribute 
pany these tributes, too! One huge wreath composed of 
hundreds of packed flowers was labelled: ‘To a great 
long will John Bull allow this Jew to dance on his belly ?” 
The answer is—many a long year yet. 


EN love ritual and modern life starves their appetite 
as I crossed Parliament Square the other morning. Once 
at the feet of—Disraeli! What absurd inscriptions accom- 
Englishman!” I recalled Carlyle’s indignant query : “ How 

* * * 


In Mr. Buckle’s last volume of his life of Disraeli we 
have the full story of the origin of this custom. It was 
started by Queen Victoria, and we know the tone of 
Disraeli’s response. He regarded primroses as “ the gems 
and jewels of Nature,” as “the ambassadors of spring,” 
and in using these phrases he was bestowing on their 
beauty the highest praise, the most extravagant praise, 
he knew how to give, for nothing to him on earth was so 
beautiful as objects such as gems and ambassadors which 
possess a high prestige value. My thoughts began to turn 
in the direction of prestige. How prestige was deserting 
the holders of high offices of State and public life, and how, 
after all, it was the faculty of creating “ prestige ” for him- 
self and for others which had been the master gift of this 
old comedian, half popular tribune, half courtier, whose 
bronze effigy seemed now to be bowing discreetly and 
ironically over the wreaths at his feet. 

* * * 


A short time before I had been re-reading a novel by 
Anthony Trollope, Can You Forgive Her? It is not one 
of the very best Trollopes, but it is a good one, and in 
it I came across a passage which had struck me particularly, 
so great was the difference between the reverence it expressed 
for the duties and privileges of public life and the attitude 
which a sensible realist like Trollope would reflect at the 
present day. Now I was looking towards the House of 
Commons, at that very pair of gilded lamps which were the 
occasion of the lyrical outburst of emotion I am about to 
quote. Between those lamps is the entrance to the House 
of Commons, and none but Members may go that way. 
“Tt is the only gate before which,” says Trollope, abruptly 
forgetting his story, “‘ I have ever stood filled with envy— 
sorrowing to think that my steps might never pass under it. 
There are many portals forbidden to me, as there are many 
forbidden to all men; and forbidden fruit, they say, is 
sweet; but my lips have watered after no other fruit but 
that which grows so high, within the sweep of that great 
policeman’s truncheon. . . . I have told myself, in anger 
and in grief, that to die and not to have won that right of 
way, though but for a session—not to have passed by the 
narrow entrance through those lamps—is to die and not 
to have done that which it most becomes an Englishman to 
have achieved.” 

* * * 

“There are doubtless,’ he continues, “some who come 
out by that road, the loss of whose society is not to be 
regretted. England does not choose her six hundred and 
fifty-four best men. One comforts oneself, sometimes, 
with remembering that. The George Vavasors, the Calder 
Joneses, and the Botts are admitted. (These are ignoble 
characters in the story.) Dishonesty, ignorance and vul- 
garity do not close the gates of that heaven against aspirants, 
and it is a consolation to the ambition of the poor to know 
that the ambition of the rich can attain that glory by the 
strength of riches alone. But though England does not 





send thither none but her best men, the best of her Commoners 
do find their way there. It is the highest and most legitimate 
pride of an Englishman to have the letters M.P. written 
after his name. No selection from the alphabet, no doctor- 
ship, no fellowship, be it ever so learned or royal a society, 
no knightship—not though it be of the Garter—confers so 
fair an honour. Mr. Bott was right when he declared that 
this country is governed from between the walls of that 
House, though the truth was almost defiled by the lips which 
uttered it. He might have added that from thence flow 
the waters of the world’s progress—the fullest fountain of 
advancing civilisation.” 
* * *~ 


Alas, what a change has come over us and those privi- 
leged and responsible beings within the gates! Even the 
modern prototype of Mr. Bott would hardly say that this 
country is governed from between the walls of that House, 
and who, without them, would echo the sentiment that from 
thence flow the waters of the world’s progress—the fullest 
fountain of advancing civilisation? A sense of honour is 
not the mark of those who congregate there, and their 
prestige with those outside—where is it? No doubt Trollope, 
like Thackeray, who also spent a considerable portion of 
his hard-won earnings in the attempt to gain admission 
to that picked company, exaggerated their virtues and over- 
looked their defects; but there is no doubt that their 
moral authority as well as their power has declined since 
those days. Government rests ultimately on prestige, 
and of their prestige they have been utterly careless. 
Possibly no Prime Minister has had more power of a kind 
in his own hands than the little wizard from Wales has at 
the present moment. Where is his prestige ? 

* * * 


Last December Messrs. George Allen published a little 
book called The House of Commons and Monarchy (7s. 6d.), 
by Mr. Belloc. The argument of that book was that the 
House of Commons was formed by, and is essentially part 
of an aristocratic State, and that England having ceased 
to be an aristocratic State the House of Commons is ceasing 
to function. He goes on to argue that the aristocratic 
temper has not only quite disappeared from the House 
of Commons, but that it has no longer any hold over the 
governed : 

When the masses in such a State have lost their desire to be ruled 
by a special class (and that is the loss of the Aristocratic spirit), 
the old feelings are not replaced by any new desire in the masses 
to govern themselves. They are sometimes replaced by a little 
envy, more often by forgetfulness ; but out of nothing you can make 
nothing, and out of citizens who have always been passive in their 
nature, and whose passivity was the very cause of Aristocracy 
among them, you will never get the Democratic spirit of corporative 
initiative and of what is essential to the functioning of Democratic 
institutions, a permanent, individual interest in public affairs, . . . 
Parliaments if they are Sovereign are oligarchies ; narrow and highly 
professional oligarchies at that. They can only work, therefore, 
when they are Aristocratic and act in an Aristocratic community. 
But once this sham is exposed (and all over civilisation its exposure 
is now thorough), there remains no instrument of government con- 
sonant with the conception of strict national unity and greatness 
combined, save Monarchy. 

If this is true we are indeed in a bad way, for the business 
of ruling the country certainly cannot be undertaken by 
a single man. Besides, why should not “a permanent 
and individual interest in public affairs” supersede the 
old passivity? The value of this short emphatic book 
lies in its diagnoses, not in its remedy. 

* » . 


Few political novels are worth reading. Trollope’s are 
sensible and interesting, but they are not penetrating. 
Since Disraeli’s Mr. Belloc’s are easily the best. A Change 
in the Cabinet, Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election, Pongo and the 
Bull, Mr. Emanuel Burden have an incomparable sarcastic 


energy. 
ad AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE ANIMAL CALLED MAN 


Our Social Heritage. By Granam Watias. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s, 6d. 

Man is the animal that lives by tradition. That is why 
he is the only animal that is not a hide-bound conservative. 
It is the life of instinct that makes for conservatism. 
Tradition, on the other hand, is something that alters and 
increases with time. Mr. Graham Wallas in Our Social 
Heritage draws an appalling picture of what the world 
would be like if “every human being now alive were to 
lose all the knowledge and habits which he had acquired 
from preceding generations.”” Men would be unable to 
speak; they would be unable, for lack of words, even to 
think to any extent worth considering. They would be 
unable to light a fire, to grow a crop, to fell a tree, to sink 
a well, to drive a horse or a motor, to make a suit of clothes. 
Obviously, there would be no churches, no books, no arts, 
no law-courts, no medicine, no factories, no shops, no 
tillage, no railways, no mines, no Triple Alliance, and no 
trinitrotoluol. In other words, the life of man would 
be as foreign to modern human beings as the life of a monkey. 
It may be that man is only a monkey with traditions, but 
the traditions make all the difference:’) Without them, 
Mr. Wallas thinks, ‘“‘ nine-tenths of the inhabitants of London 
or New York would be dead in a month, and 99 per cent. 
of the remaining tenth would be dead in six months. . . . 
They would wander about, led by the inarticulate cries of 
a few naturally dominant individuals, drowning themselves, 
as thirst came on, in hundreds at the riverside landing 
places, looting those shops where the smell of decaying 
food attracted them, and perhaps at the end stumbling 
on the expedient of cannibalism.” In a few years the 
human race would probably have disappeared from the 
northern and temperate zones, and the white races would 
be extinct. The only survivors, indeed, would be a few 
primitive races who, after some thousands of generations, 
“would probably possess something which we should 
recognise as a language, and perhaps some art of taming 
animals and cultivating land.” More slowly, far more slowly, 
than a coral island, the great tradition would be built up 
and rise above the surface again, and at the end of thou- 
sands of years civilisation would once more be in full swing, 
machine-guns, coal-strikes, Black-and-Tans and all. 

The worst of tradition is, however, that it accumulates 
so rapidly in modern times that we begin to wonder how 
we are going to pass on so enormous a load to the coming 
generations. Civilisation is by now so heavy with know- 
ledge, for instance, that it almost seems in danger of sinking 
to the bottom. Man as a race knows so much: man as 
an individual can know so little. That is the source at 
once of our hope and our despair. Our educational systems 
have obviously not yet given us an effective and economical 
means of absorbing the knowledge that has come down to 
us. Our social and political systems do not seem to be 
ideal instruments even for the defence of such culture and 
civilisation as we possess. They do not call forth the best 
efforts of will, brain and hand on the part of the citizens. 
We have knowledge, but man still remains ignorant. We 
have civilisation, but man still remains a barbarian. And, 
unless we discover some new expedients for receiving and 
handing on what Mr. Wallas calls ‘‘our social heritage,” 
civilisation is as likely to recede as to go forward. There 
are too many people nowadays amusing themselves with such 
things as the song called A Noise Annoys an Oyster, in 
proportion to the number who are exciting themselves over 
the problem of how the greatest possible number of human 
beings can be given a chance to live “a good human life.’ 
Mr. Graham Wallas is one of the most cautiously bold of 
those who have pondered over this pressing problem, and 
in Our Social Heritage, as in Human Nature in Politics, he 
has given us no barren stretch of doctrine but a fertile, 
engrossing and even entertaining inquiry into the public 
life of man. 


Mr. Wallas is no Utopian. He begins, not with a vision 
of the perfect society, but with a close observation of the 
imperfect human being. He sees man as a gregarious 
animal developing into a social animal—a creature in 
whom the instinct of the herd has been slowly heightened 
and transformed into the tradition of the group. He believes 
that this process has not yet gone nearly far enough, and 
he has written an amusing chapter in which, by subjecting 
the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia Reports to detailed 
analysis, he shows that the leaders of this country during 
the war acted on important occasions in the spirit of gre- 
garious animals rather than of an intelligent and co-operative 
group. For him the great problem of the future is the 
problem of superseding the herd by the group, and of 
bringing it about that “‘a much larger proportion than 
at present of the inhabitants of the great industrial nations 
shall consciously consent to play their part in the process 
of national co-operation.”” In other words, can democracy 
not only be saved but be converted into democracy ? Mr. 
Wallas holds that this is possible only if we ‘‘aim at amuch 
nearer approximation to economic and social equality 
than now exists in any industrial nation.” This is where 
he differs most widely from the nineteenth-century Liberal. 
He would put on equality the emphasis the Liberal used to 
put on liberty. Not that Mr. Wallas is indifferent to liberty. 
He has an admirable chapter on “ Liberty,” indeed, in 
which he contends that liberty is one of the conditions of 
a good human life, but adds that ‘“ the deliberate invention 
and organisation of expedients for making common action 
effective is another condition.” He concentrates on these 
expedients the thought that nineteenth-century politicians 
devoted to reforming the Constitution. He finds the 
answer to most of the questions he raises, indeed, “ not 
in a ‘return tonature,’ but in a more resolute use of artificial 
expedients.” The expedients will only work, however, 
if the people contentedly co-operate. ‘“‘ Resentment will 
not be absent, nor gratitude present, unless men and women 
feel that they are getting their fair share of the national 
product, and they will not permanently so feel unless in 
fact the joint product is distributed with a nearer approach 
to equality than industrial civilisation has yet achieved.” 
Even social equality, however, will not lead to social con- 
tentment unless some means is discovered of producing 
“a greater zest (or a lessened dislike) in individual men 
and women for their work.” ‘There is no space to discuss 
in detail Mr. Wallas’s suggestions for the production of this 
zest. If they were adopted, they would undoubtedly 
transform the entire organisation of the trades and pro- 
fessions. Labour would no longer be subdivided into 
water-tight compartments. Trade Union rules would be 
relaxed, and teachers and clerks might temporarily or 
permanently exchange jobs. Were the principle of equality 
universally accepted, however, there would be no more 
need for hard-and-fast trade and professional defence 
regulations. It is clear that liberty as well as equality 
plays an essential part in Mr. Wallas’s scheme for the con- 
tinuance of civilisation. 

It is his feeling for liberty that makes. him so severely 
critical of Guild Socialism and all such schemes for handing 
on the social heritage. He holds that vocational organis- 
ations are essentially conservative, selfish and hostile to 
change. He shows, for instance, how the legal and medical 
professions have organised themselves at the expense of 
the interests of the community. Among lawyers, “ the 
policy of ‘ make-work’ is carried far beyond the dreams 
of the worst unions of plumbers and bricklayers.” At the 
same time, granted the acceptance of the principle of equality, 
the “ vocational conservatism ” of which Mr. Wallas com- 
plains in the professions and Trade Unions would largely 
disappear. Mr. Wallas would probably reply that Guild 
Socialism might be safe after the institution of equality, 
but would be dangerous before it. He seems, indeed, to 
differ from the Trade Unions even as to the very nature of 
equality. “‘ Identity,” he contends, ‘‘ dominates the whole 
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habit of Trade Union and professional thought.’ The 
Unions base their policy, for instance, on “the more or 
less conscious conception of an identical standard of work 
and reward.” Mr. Wallas is an enemy of the theory of 
identity. As an educationist, he asks “ whether we desire 
that our educational system should be based on, and 
should itself create, a general idea of our nation as consisting 
of identical human beings, or of different human beings,” 
and he himself thinks that “‘ we ought to decide for an 
education based on the conscious idea of difference.”’ It 
seems to me that the two ideas are not so contradictory 
as Mr. Wallas assumes, but he would justly reply that the 
emphasis of one rather than the other would make an 
enormous difference in any educational system. The 
perfect educational system would clearly pay homage to 
both ideas. 

Mr. Wallas, however, not merely discusses educational 
and constitutional expedients for taking up and improving 
the social heritage of this or that nation, but inquires into 
the possibility of world co-operation. He also discusses 
the part played by the Church, the Crown, and science 
in the history of the social heritage, and their function, if 
any, in the future. He approaches the modern world and 
its problems, indeed, on many sides, and, if he is a keen and 
bright-eyed critic rather than a constitution-maker of 
Utopia, his work has not the less constructive value 
on that account. His book should help to bring doctrin- 
aires and doubters alike back to ploughing the rich fields 
of human nature instead of the fruitless sands. 

Rospert Lynp. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Queen Victoria. By Lytron Stracuey. Chatto and Windus. 
15s. 

Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Life of Queen Victoria more than 
satisfies curiosity and expectation. It is a witty, just 
portrait. Witty but never too witty, beautiful yet never 
sentimental, above all just, well-balanced. A biography 
should be an anticipation of the Day of Judgment, 
yet the biographer should never take his seat on the 
Throne. Mr. Lytton Strachey’s book is written as by 
one who in a dream was present when the Great Book 
was opened in the valley of Jehoshaphat, who took 
careful notes on that occasion, but putting pen to paper 
remembered that he was a human being describing a 
human being. If anyone takes exception to the tone of this 
book, it can only be from the point of view of a courtier. 
To say there is not a dull line in it is faint praise for such a 
piece of work ; what the reader will admire is the restraint 
with which a writer, who is endowed with the power of 
taking an ell when given an inch, has nearly always confined 
his divinations strictly within the limits that documents 
and records corroborate. Fortunately these were copious. 
He has handled his material with the most exquisite skill. 
We think in pictures as we read, yet the word-painting is 
of a rare economy. We find ourselves making inevitably 
the comments of the author, so well chosen and arranged 
are the materials he sets before us, before we have 
read those comments, when we smile with pleasure to find 
them so perfectly expressed. In the long, amazing career 
which we follow we are ever conscious of the Queen 
as a woman, of the social and political atmosphere of tlie 
changes she lived through, and of her relation to those 
changes as head of the State. In political biography the 
accounts of private and public life are seldom successfully 
blended. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the bio- 
grapher gives up the attempt, giving us first a peep at the 
youth of the eminent one, then a long account of public 
activities, and lastly, near the end, a chapter describing 
private life. Yet what is really interesting in such careers 
is precisely the constant interplay of these two factors. 
No biography has more convincingly and artistically 
gratified that central curiosity than this one. It is 





a book you can dream over, of which pages will come 
back to you as vividly as your own memories. The 
psychological humorist who dwells in every reader 
worth considering is satisfied; the political and social 
historian not so completely, yet in a generous measure. 
The reader who is  inecorrigibly preoccupied with 
human nature will find in it character-sketches which 
will delight him, and the gossip, stories lifted out of 
the range of tittle-tattle and into the region where the 
arresting or incongruous incident acquires profounder 
significance. The book is a masterpiece which will influence 
the art of biography. 

The two principal characters are, of course, the 
Queen and the Prince Consort, but behind them stand 
two others, obscure, comparatively humble _ figures, 
yet all-important—the Baroness Lehzen, little Princess 
Victoria’s governess, and the Baron Stockmar, intimate 
adviser and friend of the Prince. The story (it is as fasci- 
nating a story as a supremely good novel) begins when George 
III. is still on the throne: ‘“* On November 6th, 1817, died 
the Princess Charlotte”; that was the first event which 
directly determined the destiny of our heroine. The Royal 
Dukes (her wicked uncles) were either morganatically 
prolific or childless; the Regent, even if he succeeded in 
divorcing his wife, unlikely to have children. When in 
1821 the Duke of Clarence’s second child died, the little 
girl in Kensington Palace, upon whose life the cause of 
English Liberalism hung, “alone stood between the country 
and her terrible uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, the hideous 
embodiment of reaction.” ... “* But no echo of these 
conflicts and forebodings reached the little Drina—for so 
she was called in the family circle—as she played with her 
dolls, or scampered down the passages, or rode on the 
donkey her Uncle York had given her along the avenues 
of Kensington Gardens Palace.’ There “female duty, 
female elegance, female enthusiasm, hemmed her completely 
in, and her spirit, amid the enclosing folds, was hardly 
reached by those two great influences, without which no 
young life can daily prosper—humour and imagination.” 
Such were the defects of her education; its merits were 
also conventual, the inculeation of a high sense of duty, 
dignity and order. 

The career of the Queen falls into five periods—the 
Melbourne period, her married years, the years of seclusion 
and unpopularity which followed the death of the Prince 
Consort, her emergence under the influence of Disraeli, 
and finally her apotheosis in old age as the mother of her 
people and the symbol of their imperial greatness. The 
Melbourne period is the most charmingly told of all. There 
is a spell of romance over it, and Lord Melbourne is a 
character whom Mr. Lytton Strachey can enjoy without 
reserve. In no other part of the book is his pictorial 
sense more subtly intertwined with his critical sense. The 
period when Victoria is under the domination of the Prince 
is, in another way, as great a triumph. He has succeeded 
in making Albert a most interesting character : 

His work, for which at last he came to crave with an almost 
morbid appetite, was a solace and not a cure; the dragon of his 
dissatisfaction devoured with dark relish that ever-growing tribute 
of laborious days and nights ; but it was hungry still. The causes 
of his melancholy were hidden, mysterious, unanalysable perhaps— 
too deeply rooted in the innermost recesses of his temperament for 
the eye of reason to apprehend. There were contradictions in his 
nature, which, to some of those who knew him best, made him 
seem an inexplicable enigma ; he was severe and gentle; he was 
modest and scornful; he longed for affection and he was cold. 
He was lonely, not merely with the loneliness of exile, but with the 
loneliness of conscious and unrecognized superiority. He had the 
pride, at once resigned and overweening, of a doctrinaire. ; 
There was something he wanted and that he could never get. What. 
was it ? Some absolute, some ineffable sympathy ? Some extra- 
ordinary, some sublime success ? Possibly it was a mixture of both. 


To dominate and to be understood ! 
Here Mr. Strachey is allowing himself something of the 
vivid freedom of the novelist, but this intimate reading 
of character is supported by facts. 


Only in one respect 
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has he failed to do the Prince Consort justice. Albert’s 
interest in art was not confined to Winterhalter’s pictures 
and the decorations of Balmoral; he was the first person 
in England to see anything in the Italian Primitives and 
to collect them.- 

And, if he has rescued Albert from the ignominy of 
bleached perfection, what has he done for the Queen herself ? 
How can we define his attitude towards her? Does he admire 
her? It would be truer to say that he sympathises with 
her and wonders at her. Her intense sense of her own 
personality, the passionate tenacity of her hold on life, 
the simple firm outlines of her character, her grand manners, 
her vivid emotions, and, above all, her truthfulness astonish 
him. 

It was her sincerity which gave her at once her impressiveness, 
her charm, and her absurdity. She moved through life with the 
imposing certitude of one to whom concealment was impossible 
—either towards her surroundings or towards herself. There she 
was, all of her—the Queen of England, complete and obvious ; 
the world might take her or leave her; she had nothing more to 
show, or to explain, or to modify ; and with her peerless carriage, 
she swept along her path. And not only was concealment out of 
the question ; reticence, reserve, even dignity itself, as it sometimes 
seemed, might be very well dispensed with. 

Her people felt instinctively her irresistible sincerity, “ and 
in truth,” he adds, “ it was an endearing trait.”” But she 
was not intelligent. Of the vast changes in thought and 
society between 1837 and 1897 she understood nothing, 
unlike Albert, who grasped the significance both of science 
and the industrial movement. She was not intelligent, and 
intelligence, from the angle from which Mr. Strachey judges 
human nature, is an indispensable quality. It is the only 
quality which preserves us from being ridiculous. In 
its absence even a genuineness so unembarrassed as Queen 
Victoria’s cannot really endear her to him. Cunningly, 
insidiously, and usually without comment, quotations from 
her diaries and letters do their destructive work; but— 
and here is the miracle at which Mr. Strachey himself seems 
to gaze in wonder—her character line remains solidly, 
splendidly, grotesquely impressive. 


ETHEL SMYTH 


Streaks of Life. By Erne: Smyrn. 


10s. 6d. 


The orthodox way to review Miss Smyth would be to cut 
out a sufficient number of good stories about the Kaiser, 
Queen Victoria, and the Empress Eugénie, and to stitch 
them together with a thread of admiring comment. But 
this would give the reader very little idea of the true interest 
of Miss Smyth’s book, which consists not in isolated anec- 
dotes but in the current of the narrative—not in what the 
Kaiser said to Miss Smyth at Count Bilow’s dinner-party, 
but in the fact that Miss Smyth had been playing golf till 
7.15 that evening, had taken the precaution to have her hair 
done by an expert hairdresser before setting out, had been 
struggling with obstinate opera singers for hours in the 
morning: was, in short, Ethel Smyth, a lady of remarkable 
and original personality and not merely a person to whom 
things chanced to happen. When we say this we are 
distinguishing Miss Smyth’s book from the ruck of memoirs 
and placing it with those which, however they vary in merit, 
have the lasting and fascinating virtue of bringing us into 
touch with a living man or woman. When, less than two 
years ago, Impressions that Remained made its appearance, 
a figure hitherto almost unknown, or seen for an instant 
vigorously waving acknowledgments from a concert platform, 
became one of those whom we carry about in the mind to 
think of at odd seasons. It was not that Miss Smyth 
possessed extraordinary literary power, or that she analysed 
her soul to its essence. Her method appeared to consist of 
extreme courage and extreme candour. No doubt there 
were reticences innumerable, but whatever she chose 
to describe she described wholly, as it appeared to her, 
without disguise or titivation. This same directness, 


Longmans, Green. 


coupled as it was with an astonishing vitality, had led her 
into relationships and situations of such variety and inten- 
sity that the truthful account of them was of absorbing 
interest. ‘Lhe present book is less connected, for “ dealing 
with modern times, continuity is impossible unless you are 
prepared either to hurt feelings or to dip your pen in purest 
solution of rose-coloured amiability.” But it is auto- 
biography ; there appears in it again, unmistakably, the 
figure of the writer. Let us see whether we can put down 
our impression, drawn from these two sources, of Ethel 
Smyth. 

Miss Smyth may be said to have flourished (so far as 
these pages are concerned) in the nineties of the last century 
or in the early years of this. The portrait which appears 
on the cover of the book breathes of that age. Dressed in 
coat and skirt, tie and collar, Miss Smyth looks the militant, 
working, professional woman—the woman who had shocked 
the county by jumping fences both of the field and of the 
drawing-room, had written operas, was commonly called 
““ quite mad,” and had friends among the Empresses and 
the charwomen. We remember that it was the age of 
Charles Furse and Sargent and Henley and Stevenson and 
the Boer War. We are inclined to risk a theory that the 
prominent artistic figures of that time were racy, slangy, 
outspoken men and women; very patriotic, very combative, 
and very warm-hearted : differing in all these respects, not 
necessarily for the worse, from those who now occupy the 
stage. But it would be easy to strain the theory and to 
impute to an age what is, as a matter of fact, true only of 
one individual. We may guess that wherever Miss Smyth 
stood, there a circle formed, and the circle took its colour 
and its speed from her. For the prevailing quality in Miss 
Smyth is surely her vitality. One might have expected 
in the chapter which describes life in a country cottage alone 
witha maid and a dog some vegetable notes and a good many 
profound reflections. Instead we seem to hear a terrific 
bombardment of the piano (she was writing an opera) ; 
while at any moment the door bursts open, and is it Ford, 
the wild Devonshire maid, who comes in, or Faulkner, 
apologetic and sedate, or Marko, the St. Bernard, lately 
banged about the head by the butcher’s boy ?—for all these 
characters have been plainly made known to us. Meals 
are announced on a sweet-toned hunting-horn. Sometimes 
she drives off to lunch and talks politics with the Empress 
Eugénie. Then there are little suppers to celebrate suc- 
cessful concerts to which the Furses come and H. B., the 
wine being cooled in a well which, at the last moment 
before dinner, is discovered to be dug next, and slightly 
beneath, the cesspool. If vitality is the quality which 
makes the most peaceful stretches of life pelt past and the 
humblest people stand out prominent, we must hasten to 
credit Miss Smyth with a more important gift. She is 
impressionable, but she is very discriminating. In an 
enthusiastic temperament we are generally ready to pardon 
a certain amount of gush. But though Miss Smyth can be 
strident, she is never sentimental. Indeed, she possesses 
the combination of enthusiasm and shrewdness which fitted 
her for what, after her music, appears to be the great pursuit 
of her life—the pursuit of friendship. Carried by her 
unthinking directness right to the verge of Queen Victoria’s 
sacred hearthrug, she was not too much abashed to observe, 
a little later, the astonishing interchange of civilities which 
took place between Victoria and Eugénie at the open door. 
Devoted to the Empress as she was, she sets down with 
complete candour all the contradictions and limitations of 
a character which for the first time, perhaps, becomes 
interesting and credible to the reader. Still, it is her 
tremendous capacity for personal relations that impresses 
one in the second volume as in the first. How many people, 
for instance, so value friendship that they would trouble 
to go “‘ home by Copenhagen ” in order to make acquaint- 
ance with the friends of a friend? Of course, she was justi- 


fied, and one of the most valued relations of her life began 
there. She was always justified in the sense that her 
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fervour took her hither and thither into every sort of sur- 
rounding and into intimacies of extreme intensity and 
interest. Whether it is the enkindling effect of the past, 
or whether we should praise Miss Smyth’s vivid pen or her 
warm heart, the men and women of those times appear 
about five inches taller than those of the present day. One 
of the pleasures which makes the thought of our own descent 
into the abyss of age tolerable is that we may read an 
account of this very year 1921 from the pen of Miss Smyth. 
Is it even now going on in our midst—this brave, bustling, 
important, romantic society ? 


AN ULSTER ESSAYIST 


An Ulster Childhood. By Lynn Doyie. Maunsel and 
Roberts. 4s. 6d. 


If Orangemen really understood propaganda, Lynn 
Doyle’s book would appear amongst the first official pub- 
lications of the new Ulster Parliament. As it is, they will 
probably go on believing that the Ulsterman of Sir Edward 
Carson’s speeches—a repellent blend of the worst vices 
of prig, Pharisee and fanatic—is a more attractive figure 
than the Ulsterman of fact revealed in these admirable 
essays. Unlike the politicians who have hitherto had 
the monopoly of interpreting Ulster to the world, Lynn 
Doyle insists that it is the human element that counts. 
Not, indeed, that he despises propaganda. He started 
business in this line at an earlier age than even Sir Edward 
Carson. As a boy in knickerbockers he was privileged to 
play the kettledrum in an Orange band. At school he 
rejoiced to scrawl “‘ To hell with the Pope” on his slate, 
in answer to taunts from little Catholics of “To hell with 
King William.” On one occasion, Lynn Doyle relates, 
the teacher, himself a Catholic, having discovered one 
of his pupils inscribing a pious wish about King William’s 
fate, remarked as he reached for his cane: ‘‘ A Catholic 
should not be guilty of such an action. It’s unmannerly 
and unchristian and — unnecessary.” That is the true 
Ulster touch. The clash of politica) and sectarian differ- 
ences can break out, as we know, in devastating flames, 
but it can also kindle laughter throughout a countryside. 
And the fact that the fiercest partisans relish a thrust at 
the expense of their prejudices is, as Lynn Doyle argues, 
a hopeful element in the situation. 

In these memories of life in County Down a generation 
ago the Ulsterman is not always shown in war-gear dealing 
“apostolic blows and knocks.” An Ulster Childhood 
reflects very delicately and tenderly the vision of the world 
as it was mirrored in the eyes of a child who formed his 
first image of the Styx from the inky waters of the cooling- 
trough into which the village smith plunged his finished 
horseshoes, or spent long nights in the harness-room revelling 
in the verses of Robbie Burns as declaimed by Paddy 
Haggarty, the servant man who would say when other 
poets were mentioned: “ Rabbie’ll do for me. Rich or 
poor, drunk or sober, there’s always somethin’ in him to 
suit a body.” County Down, Lynn Doyle points out, 
has not yet lost its heart to Maeve and Cuchullin, and the 
epical heroes and heroines to whom the new school of Irish 
writers pay allegiance. “* It looks upon these fabled beings 
as having their origin not in Ireland but somewhere among 
the Seven Hills, and is inclined to suspect them of a past 
not wholly untainted with the heresy of Home Rule.” 
Ulster Gaels may not share the prejudices of Ulster Scots 
but they do share many of their preferences, Paddy 
Haggarty, who made Burns the god of his idolatry, was 
as his name proclaims, a Catholic and a Celt. ; : 

Lynn Doyle does not crown his tillers of the soil with 
mystical haloes. But if he avoids the note of lyrical exalta- 
tion, he gets in portraits such as that of the old-fashioned 
Presbyterian elder something of the sober serenity and 
silvery greys of Dutch painting. His essays have in a high 
degree the quality of good talk, the talk of a man who has 


garnered his knowledge from life as well as from books, 
Anybody can rhapsodise about the ploughman driving his 
furrow with the rooks and seagulls at his heels, but Lynn 
Doyle sighs for the vanished race of craftsmen who in his 
youthful days used the old swing-plough not merely to 
turn over the earth but to stamp their personality upon 
it. In a generation that knew not the chill-plough, much 
less the noisome motor tractor, “‘ the respective furrows 
of Tom Lennon and William Brown were no more to be 
confounded than is the blank verse of Shakespeare with 
that of Milton.” (Greatly daring he indicts Charles Lamb 
for “ his callous attitude towards sucking pigs.”’) 

To an Irish boy Lamb’s transports over the flavour of sucking 
pig seemed unnatural and ghoulish. We Irish have a repugnance 
to immature meats. We do not reckon sucking pig among our 
dishes. I would as soon think of eating a baby. 

But Charles was punished for his repulsive preference. He 
never knew pig at its best. He does not seem to have known the 
incomparable lusciousness (he would have called it sapor) of stuffed 
pork fillets. 

Those who have eaten stuffed pork fillets in a County 
Down farmhouse will be tempted to agree with Lynn Doyle. 
But how can one reconcile his concern for piglets with his 
advice to the youthful sportsman not to despise blackbirds, 
which he heartlessly describes as “‘ toothsome little fowl’? 
It cannot really be that a squeak from a piggery appeals 
to him more than the mellow note of the blackbird. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF HISTORY 


Collected Papers. By Str Apotpuus W. Warp. Vols. I. and 
II. Cambridge University Press. 48s. 


This harvest of Sir A. W. Ward’s wide historical learning 
has inevitably about it some of the fine variety of a marine 
store. For fifty years and more the venerable Master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, has been lecturing and contributing 
to the Press, daily, weekly and quarterly. His papers 
possess a certain unity in that they are mainly concerned 
with the periods which he has made his own, the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. But, having to obey editorial 
desires, he has adopted no small diversity of treatment. 
When left to the liberty of lectures he expatiates at his ease 
on a not particularly inspiring topic like the ‘“ Decline of 
Prussia under Frederick William II.” When Gardiner’s 
“ Reign of Charles I.” reaches him in instalments from the 
office of a weekly journal, he has to resort to more summary 
methods, with admissions such as “ We can only glance 
at’ or “ We have no space left for.” This constant shifting 
of perspective is, perhaps, unavoidable in the reissue of 
the by-products of a life devoted to historical study. Still 
the formlessness that used to be so particu'arly exasperating 
in the late Lord Cromer’s complacent collections is by no 
means absent from the far more erudite compositions of 
Sir A. W. Ward. 

The Master of Peterhouse belongs to the “ facty”’ and 
cautious school ot historians that had Gardiner, if not for 
its prophet, at least for its most conspicuous example. 
Their duty lay, as they conceived ‘t, in a laborious sifting 
of authorities, and the composit-oa of a narrative in which 
fine writing was cigorously eschewed and paradox still 
more so. Faithful to tradition, Sir A. W. Ward descends 
with vigour on Klopp, an adventurous German biographer 
who tries to make out that old Tilly, the sacker of 
Magdeburg, was not so black as he had been painted, 
The “ sensational class of historical whitewashers ”’ receives 
no encouragement from Sir Adolphus. In a milder spirit 
he admonishes Mr. Hugh Elliot for “a certain straining 
after originality.” Mr. Elliot attempts to draw a 
distinction between the “shedding” and “ accretive” 
periods of Godolphin’s ministry, whereby, dryly remarks 
his reviewer, “‘ not much is gained.” No, give Sir A. W. 
Ward a good solid German like Prof. Michael, the historian 
of England in the eighteenth century, who attempts neither 
brilliancy nor picturesqueness, ‘‘ of which, perhaps, we have 
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had enough for the present generation’s delight,” and 
then he is really happy. It is true that the Professor’s 
volume is of formidable weight, and that it is equipped with 
an introduction before the introduction proper which 
might be condensed into a Tacitean chapter or two. 

This stern avoidance of all literary adornment has a 
certain stoical grandeur about it, but what is the resuit 
in Sir A. W. Ward’s case? Where he has to deal with the 
individual he comes off handsomely. There are some 
capital biographical sketches in these volumes, particularly 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia, and of her daughter, the friend 
of Descartes and William Penn, in which character is 
discerningly conveyed. We shudder to call him a white- 
washer, but at least he has triumphantly redeemed Queen 
Mary, the wife of William III., from the charge of frivolity 
that the undiscerning have thrown at her. Yet when 
Sir A. W. Ward comes to deal with the antecedents of a 
war or the fortunes of a dynasty his array of evidence 
is so orderly and exhaustive that conclusions are smothered 
in detail. He does not allow himself enough elbow-room, 
and is an encyclopedist rather than an essayist. After 
he has neatly dovetailed his diplomatic documents, and 
conscientiously traced the various branches of some German 
family, the upshot of his researches tends to aridity. We 
can see that certain things happened, but it all seems 
remote from us. 

Sir A. W. Ward will have little to do with those facile 
scribes who draw parallels between the past and the present. 
He twits the Professor Bryce of 1873 with proposing to 
train up at his feet a generation of political leaders, and 
loftily adds, ‘‘ We know that time may be trusted to apprise 
all those concerned of the occasional inadequacy of the 
means to the end.’”’ Yet Lord Bryce, and for that matter 
Mr. Herbert Fisher, have brought their historical studies 
to bear on politics to some purpose. Sir Adolphus’s own 
attitude is somewhat reminiscent of the famous toast, 
“The higher mathematics, may they never be of any 
practical value.”” We are bound to say that as he emerges 
from the eighteenth century and draws near present times, 
his opinions seem to go wide of the mark. It is venial 
enough that in 1873 he should have considered that most 
Englishmen were in their hearts ashamed of the settlement 
of the Alabama claims, and that in 1892 he should have 
declared that Gladstone’s Government displayed moral 
courage of an unusual kind in going to arbitration. Here 
he is merely reflecting a healthy change of public opinion, 
emancipated from prejudice. But the facts are dead 
against him when he invites us to regard the German Empire 
as a historical growth deeply rooted in the national soil, 
and when he defines our renewal of the guarantee for Belgian 
independence as a “‘ perfectly unnecessary luxury.” Hardly 
a luxury, except, perhaps, for munition-workers. These 
contradictions notwithstanding, the fine old scholar valiantly 
asserts that he has nothing to modify. 


ANTHONY HAMILTON 
Anthony Hamilton. By Rurn CiarKx. Lane. 21s. 


Did Anthony Hamilton admire his old rascal of a brother- 
in-law, or did he despise him? Are the Memoirs of Gram- 
mont an essay in appreciation, or an ingenious mode of 
revenge taken on the man who insulted Hamilton’s sister 
by his infidelities and plagued her by his jealousy? There 
is a great deal to be said for the thesis that in writing the 
memoirs Hamilton was not deserting the literary manner, 
ironical as a lifted eyebrow, of Les Quatre Facardins; 
but as the complacent, boastful, garrulous and ridiculous 
old Gascon prompted his beau-frére, the beau-frére was 
hiding under the pretence of admiration a stubborn hatred 
and passionate dislike which we might reasonably expect 
to be characteristic of the Ulster Scot whom Miss Clark 
too frequently calls an Englishman. 

Miss Clark’s painstaking and exhaustive essay raises all 
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these questions, but does not answer them. Her method is 
frankly that of the minute scholar who neglects no fact, 
but does not attempt to take any general or philosophic 
view of her subject. The result is that she has written a 
book which is rather heavy to read, but will certainly have 
to be read by anyone who wishes to get a close acquaintance 
with the personal and intimate history of that small circle 
of gallants and beauties, devout and rascal, who formed the 
Courts of St. James’, of Versailles and of St. Germain in 
the days of Grammont and Hamilton. 

The interest one still feels in the Court of Charles I. may 
be difficult to defend historically or ethically, but it is easy 
enough to understand from the standpoint of ordinary 
human sentiment. Never was there a time when the 
contrasts were more vivid, the conflict between the flippant 
and the serious more acute than in the England of Bunyan 
and Hamilton, of Clarendon and Grammont, of Pepys and 
Bishop Burnet. For a study of the time a knowledge of 
Grammont’s Memoirs is absolutely necessary. It is the 
only book which gives one the essential court point of view 
without any comment, personal or ethical. Miss Clark 
rightly insists that Hamilton is probably lenient to his 
sister, but with this exception his book seems quite un- 
affected by any desire to do anything but speak the truth. 
He is not often inspired by the perverse sentimentality of 
cynicism: only his irony, so deft as to be almost invisible, 
plays round the creatures of the Court. 

With a parade of learning which is rather excessive for 
so slight a subject, Miss Clark traces Hamilton’s literary 
ancestors and the subsequent authors he has influenced. It 
is through his tales, rather than through the Memoirs 
which remain unparalleled, that Hamilton affected Euro- 
pean literature. Voltaire was a great admirer; but his 
chief imitator was his remote connection, Beckford, whose 
Vathek would almost certainly have been different in form 
and in language had not Hamilton used his admirable 
French to parody the Arabian Nights. We think Miss 
Clark is a little fantastic in tracing Hamilton’s influence in 
Peacock, whose obvious affinity is with Greek rather than 
French irony and whose mind is more occupied with 
deeper things, but we think she might have included James 
Morier, of Hajji Baba, among the authors whose handling 
of Oriental subjects was affected by Hamilton’s shrewd 
attitude towards the East. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The I.W.W.: A Study of American Syndicalism. By P. F. BrisENDEN. 
King. $4. 

This is one of the economic studies published by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia University. It is an extremely careful 
and detailed history of the I.W.W. and its activities in America from 
its formation in 1905 up to the present time. Mr. Brisenden has made 
a full study of all the documents, and has also based his book on a 
good deal of personal contact with the I.W.W. leaders. There are 
only incidental references to the work of the I.W.W. in other countries, 
such as Australia. 

An appendix gives selections from the I.W.W. Song Book, including 
the well-known ‘‘ Casey Jones.” Mr. Brisenden’s study is not quite 
up to date, but it includes an account of the wartime developments 
and of the charges against the I.W.W. leaders made during the war 
period. It is an indispensable book for anyone who wants to study 
the history of an extraordinarily interesting experiment in organising 
the under-dog in America, in face of the enormous difficulties imposed, 
not only by the employers and their control over the Government, 
but also by the fact that so large a proportion of the workers to whom 
the I.W.W. makes its appeal have no common language or habit of 
acting together. 


The Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in Great Britain during the 
Nineteenth Century. By L. C. A. Know es, Litt.D. Routledge. 
6s. 6d. 

This is a useful book with a somewhat misleading title; for it is 
really an introduction to the study of British economic history from 
the Industrial Revolution onwards, based mainly upon a study of the 
changes in the methods of production and the revolution caused by the 
development of mechanical transport. It contains a vast mass of 
useful information, a great deal of which is not obtainable in other 
economic histories. Moreover, this material is, on the whole, well 


arranged and the meaning of the changes is clearly and forcefully 
stated. The defect is that the book is in many places carelessly 
written and shows manifest signs of being based on lectures without 
an adequate amount of revision. Dr. Knowles is also somewhat 
uncritically favourable in her study of the effects of the changes in the 
methods of production and transport. She stresses those features of 
the Industrial Revolution which led to the abolition of old restrictions 
on freedom of movement and freedom of trade, far more than the 
terrible oppression which resulted from the rapid coming of the new 
factory system and the dispossession of the peasantry by means of the 
enclosures. She constantly speaks of the “freedom” which the 
British people enjoyed even during the industrial revolutionary period, 
although it is difficult in any study of the social history of the Revo- 
lution to find many traces of the practical operation of this theoretical 
equality of men before law. Her book is, however, primarily a study 
not of the social consequences of the Industrial Revolution but of 
the mechanical development and commercial achievements which 
it made possible. The book should be very useful to economic students, 
but it would be far more useful if Dr. Knowles would revise it, cut 
down its length considerably, and get it better printed and broken up 
into sections so as to make it easier to read. 


Authordoxy. By ALan Hanpsacre. John Lane. 5s. 

It is curious how much time and ink men will waste demolishing 
other men’s creeds to their own satisfaction. Mr. Handsacre has entered 
the lists with Mr. Chesterton, and one hopes he has derived amusement 
from the exercise. But his book does not cut much ice. Authordoxy 
will make no more converts to the creed of Rationalism than Orthodoxy 
has made to the Christian creed. Neither writer would perhaps expect, 
or even desire, to make converts. Mr. Chesterton, no doubt, wrote 
for the pleasure of championing a losing cause. But why did Mr. 
Handsacre write ? If he felt impelled to give expression to the faith 
that was in him we could understand his publishing a book. But he 
merely attacks the faith of another man. It is a negative performance. 


Kipling’s Sussex. By R. Tuurston Hopxins. Simpkin, Marshall. 
12s. 6d. 

Our only quarrel with Mr. Hopkins’s book is its title. Few counties 
have been better loved than Sussex, but no lover of Sussex can—or, 
we believe, would—claim it for his own to the exclusion of the rest of 
the fraternity. Mr. Hopkins writes easily and well of the Sussex of 
yesterday and to-day. He shows, in telling of its traditions and its 
character, how well Kipling knows the county of his adoption. Students 
of etymology will welcome the collection of “‘ Sussex Provincialisms ” 
in the appendix. The King’s English equivalents of the local words are 
given and occasionally an entertaining note. ‘‘ Adone *—have done ; 
leave off. Note: ‘‘I am told on good authority that when a Sussex 
damsel says ‘ Oh, do adone,’ she means you to go on; but when she 
says ‘ Adone-do,’ you must leave off immediately.” This is a point 
which “ foreigners”’ (strangers from some other part of England) 
should store in their memories, 


Roaming Through the West Indies. By Harry A. Franck. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 25s. 

Mr. Franck is a traveller who can write. We should guess that he 
does not keep a diary, that bane of published travels. Roaming 
Through the West Indies is packed from cover to cover with just the 
type of informing gossip which gives the reader the sensation of knowing 
the places described. And for the Anglo-Saxon the West Indies 
present a fascinating and almost incredible picture. Populated as they 
are by a mixture of Latin and negro races with a sprinkling of Americans, 
they are full of curious contrasts which Mr. Franck knows well how to 
display. The corruption of government is not a byword: it is too 
natural for that. ‘‘ Public office is more apt than not to be considered 
a legitimate source of personal gain.” Here men are greedy, lovable 
children with beautiful manners and a natural bias towards lawlessness 
and cheating. Laws are made to be evaded. In Porto Rico “ one of 
the absorbing tasks of the insular police is to keep street urchins from 
gambling on the numbers of passing automobiles.” 


Islands Far Away. By AcNes GArpNeR Kino. Sefton, Praed and Co. 
18s. 

Miss Gardner King spent the summer of 1912 in the Fiji Islands 
with a sketch-book, and this is the story of her tour, profusely illus- 
trated with her own sketches. She writes easily and well, and the book 
is full of anecdotes of the natives whom she sketched and of descriptive 
touches about their daily lives. 


Enchanter’s Nightshade. By J. B. Morton. Philip Allan and Co. 
6s. 6d. 

To say of Mr. J. B. Morton that he has very nearly succeeded is not 
to damn his book with faint praise ; on the contrary it is to offer very 
high commendation, for he has attempted to convey through the medium 
of cold black letters on a white page the babbling, inspired insanity of 
tramping holidays. Clever nonsense is apt to have a forced air about 
it when written down. The profound remark dropped after three miles 
of silence across country fields owes more of its profundity to its setting 
than the speaker is always aware. We store it up, only to find that 
it is like a bottle of water from the Niagara Falls. Which is not to say 
that Niagara is not beautiful, nor the water not “ genuine,” only our 
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NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
| IN THREE STRENGTHS. | 


| PLAYER'S 
| | 


Mild and Medium. 


1/- | 


Per Oz. 


White Label. 


103° 
2 
Per Oz. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon your income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for your old age and 
for your wife after your death by means of a 


| PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? — 











| A Special Show During May 
| THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 2. 
| (Close to Southampton Row.) 


RANCIS EDWARDS, BooksELter, 


834 Hicu St., Maryctesone, Lonpon, W. 1. 


Catalogue sent post free on application 








No. 410, BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS RELATING TO LONDON. 
No. 411. Inp1a, CEYLON, BuRMA, CENTRAL Asia, &c. 
No. 412. First EpItions, ENGLISH LITERATURE, COLOURED PLATE 


Books, &c. 


THE HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 











We can take 40 Aged or Infirm Priests and give them comfort in a beautiful Home. 
We have 5 Nurses. 

But expenses are very heavy now. Last year they went up by £1,000. 
more of Christ's disciples show that they, too, care for Aged Shepherds ? 

Contriburions gratefully acknowledged by Rev. C. Carey Taylor, Warden, Homes 
of S. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
; (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
. Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esg., K.C.. M.P. 
Principal: MISS B. S. PHILLPOTTS, OBE., Litt.D, F.R Hist,Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London; 
there is also a two years’ course in Citizenship for which a Col'ege Diploma is 
awarded. A Fees —Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
Scholarships from £60 to £30 a year for three years are offered for compvtition at 
an examination held aanually in April. 
For further particulars apply to the Principal— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
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One of 
Nature’s wonders 


is the change of 
the starchy envelope 
of a grain of wheat or 
barley into maltcse— 
a miracle - working 
element. 

This is the foundation of the 


“P_R.” 
MALT BISCUITS 


which embody all the curative properties of the purest malt 
and present them in a most appetising form. 





These biscuits should have a permanent place in the homes 
of all sufferers from dyspepsia, acidity, constipation, &c. 
They are free from all the chemical raising and shortening 
ingredients used in the manufacture of ordinary biscuits, 
and are most formidable and relentless opponents to all 
such complaints, and the wise person who immediately 
substitutes ‘“ P. R.” Malt Biscuits for puddings, porridge, 
pastry and other soft, mushy foods will soon welcome the 
long-sought-for symptoms of returning health. 


In boxes 5s. 6d., 8s. 2d., 10s. 4d. and 12s. 3d., carriage paid. 
Sold by the principal London Stores and by Grocers and 
Health Food Stores throughout the country. 


Price List of all the “ P. R.” specialities and carriage paid 
terms on receipt of name and address. 


The Wallace “P.R.” Foods Co., Ltd., 
46 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, Londen, N.8. 
STOO 











EVERY DAY AND NIGHT 


SHIPS GREAT AND SMALL 


APPROACH AND LEAVE OUR SHORES. 
THE LIFE-BOATS 


are the sentinels of our coasts guarding the lives of the 
seafarers of all nations. Their noble work is maintained 
solely by the free gifts of generous men and women 





Please send your donation to-day, and remember 
the Life-Boats in your Will. 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Treasurer. Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
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OURNYVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


See the name “CADBURY” on every piece 
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bottle could as well have been filled from the main. But Mr. Morton, 
as we have said, has almost succeeded. He has conveyed much of 
the atmosphere of careless freedom in the open air which makes the 
inconsequent holiday spirit in men so enchanting. His setting is that 
most familiar to Londoners, for he and his fellow-vagabonds seldom 
wander beyond the confineg of Surrey and Sussex. 


The Challenge of the Dead. By SrepHen Granam. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Graham has chosen a ghastly theme. The War while it was on 
was, in a sense, bearable. Since it is over it has become unendurable. 
To visit Flanders in 1920 is a terrible ordeal, and Mr. Graham puts his 
readers through it ruthlessly. We are not allowed merely to see the 
ruin and desolation that war has left behind ; we have to live again in 
imagination through those years that culminated in—Versailles. 
What is more heart-breaking than the story of Christmas, 1915 ? 
«« What had happened at Christmas in 1914 was the needful precedent. 
It was a sort of playful legend in the Army. On Christmas Day there 
would be a going over and a shaking of hands and exchange of souvenirs 
and drinks. Both sides looked forward to it. . . . At dawn parties 
went over, and whole battalions might have followed had not the 
artillery at onve set up a barrage. It was found, also, that sentries 
on both sides had been ordered to fire. Some obeyed, some did not. 
. . » There is a little old cemetery by the side of the road a mile or so 
from Laventie, and there lies a certain Sergeant Oliver. A tall rose 
tree is growing from the earth where he lies. On all graves are weeds, 
except on that of the man who gave his life to shake hands on Christmas 
Day.” Yes. They did not tell us that in the picture papers in 
December, 1915. Surely modern war—when it is over—becomes the 
most incredible of all human insanities. 


The Beeefing and Feeding of Farm Stock. By James Witson. Methuen 
and Co. 6s. 

Messrs. Methuen are to be congratulated on the high standard of 
excellence of the series they are now publishing of practical modern 
guides for those who are going “‘ back to the land.” Earlier volumes 
have treated of dairying, poultry-keeping, and tillage. Mr. Wilson’s 
book is full of valuable information regarding stock breeding. The 
chapters on early breeding will be of interest to any reader, and that 
on Mendelism is also of general interest. But the bulk of the book is 
devoted to detailed and largely statistical information useful only 
to those who breed, or intend to breed, live stock. The volume is 
illustrated with pictures and diagrams, those in the earlier part including 
reproductions from the Parthenon frieze and the Bayeux tapestries. 


THE CITY 


IGHT up to the end of last week coalmining shares 
displayed remarkable firmness, tending to rise 
rather than fall, and it is an undoubted fact that 

some circles felt assured that the Triple Alliance was not 
going to join the miners. It is true enough that during 
the past month or two there has been a terrific slump in 
the coal market, but the thing is certainly being overdone, 
for this industry is notorious for its ups and downs, and, 
taking the good years with the bad, it has produced a 
remarkable crop of fortunes and, alas ! a most unremarkable 
crop of magnates. Even now, as the dividends come out 
for last year, they are surprising. In giving lists of this 
nature one always runs the risk of being accused of having 
specially selected one’s cases, but this can hardly be 
alleged if a complete list is given of one week’s dividends. 
The ae Market Review and Investor’s Chronicle (far and 
away the best and most authoritative journal dealing with 
investment subjects) gives each week a summary of the 
various company reports, which have appeared, covering 
all branches of industry. The following is a list of the 
dividends of every coalmining company reported in last 
Saturday’s issue of that journal: D. Davis & Sons 20 per 
cent. (in the previous year shareholders received 20 per 
cent., free of tax, plus 50 per cent. bonus in Welsh Navi- 
gation Steam Coal Co. shares); Welsh Navigation Steam 
Coal Company, 10 per cent. free of income tax; North’s 
Navigation Collieries 15 per cent. (in 1919, 20 per cent. and 
bonus of one new share for every four); Celtic Collieries, 
20 per cent. free of income tax, Albion Steam Coal Company, 
10 per cent.; Edinburgh Collieries, 74 per cent. free of 
income tax; Ocean Coal and Wilson’s 12 per cent. (last 
year 20 per cent., plus 67 per cent. in bonus shares). Inci- 
dentally, I notice that Mr. H. Seymour Berry, chairman 
of North’s Navigation Collieries, at the meeting on Tuesday, 
after stating that if the losses of the first three months of 
this year were to continue for a whole year, an amount equal 
to the whole of the capital represented in the Welsh Collieries 
undertaking would be wiped out, said : 
Fortunately for you as shareholders, we have the advantage of 
the pool created last year, but the statement I have just made 


will give you some idea of the serious state of the coal industry 
to-day. 
Surely, in saying this, this influential colliery and newspaper 
owner has “ dropped a brick,”’ or does he wish us to infer 
that a national pool is perfectly good sauce for the coal- 


owning gander but impertinence when claimed by the 


miner goose ? 
* * * 

“Mr. Lloyd George has come out well, according to House 
views, from the hurly-burly of the strike negotiations. 
Men agree that he has shown a grip of the situation, an 
insight into the psychology of both sides, a remarkable 
patience, a discerning sympathy for what is reasonable in 
the men’s case. The dragon’s teeth he sowed years ago 
in Limehouse have sprung into bristling blades (and cloth 
caps) which threaten even the nation itself, but the Prime 
Minister is not the first man, nor will he be the last, to 
suffer for earlier indiscretions.” 

You think, no doubt, dear reader, that the foregoing 
extract comes from the Lloyd George Liberal Magazine. 
Not so; it is taken from the Financial Times of Monday 


last. 
x x * 


The Mackintosh issue of 10 per cent. preference shares was 
remarkably successful, having been largely over-subscribed, 
and the shares are standing at 6d. premium. I have read 
statements to the effect that the recent issue of 10 per cent. 
participating preference shares of R. E. Jones, Ltd., was 
also largely over-subscribed, but it would appear as though 
somebody had a large line of these shares to dispose of, for 
the shares, with 10s. paid up, are quoted at 6s. to 7s. In 
view of the prevailing conditions, the Lipton 9 per cent. 
preference share issue was not badly received, under- 
writers having to take up 26 per cent.; at their present 
price of about 4s. 3d. per 5s. paid share, they seem fairly 
attractive. Some of the big concerns evidently rate their 
credit more highly than those which have been offering 
9 per cent. and 10 per cent. preference shares, for under- 
writing has been in progress of an issue of 8 per cent. pre- 
ference shares by Nestlés and there is in contemplation 
an issue of 7} per cent. preference shares by Brunner, 
Mond & Co. This last is a low rate for an industrial, 
having regard to present conditions, and it will be 
interesting to see what reception the issue gets. The 
underwriting of a new Indian Government Loan of 
£7,500,000 to yield 7 per cent. has created something 
of a sensation, for this is the high water mark reached 
by any British Government security thus far in the 
way of interest. Roumanian Consolidated oil share- 
holders may derive some comfort from the fact that the 
British and French Governments are going to pay the 
company at least £300,000 in respect of the destruction 
effected by the British military authorities prior to the 
German occupation ; the company is left to get what else 
it can out of the Roumanian Government. 

* * * 


A Bill promoted by the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
came as an unopposed measure before a Committee of the 
House of Commons a few days ago, and in explaining the 
Bill to the Committee, the parliamentary agent casually 
observed: “ Clause fifteen, sir, provides that the directors 
are in future to know something about the business.” 
Whereupon the following dialogue occurred :— 

The Chairman (Mr. J. H. Whitley): No further orna- 
ments, eh? ‘That is rather a new departure, is it not? 
I do not seem to have heard anything like it before. 

The Parliamentary Agent: No, I do not know of any 
other Board where there is such a proviso. 

Sir Edwin Cornwall: Who is to hold the examination ? 

The Parliamentary Agent: I do not know, sir. But 
there are, as you know, some working men on this board, 
and they, at any rate, will have a considerable knowledge 
of the company s business. He added that when the Bill 
was in the other House there was some amount of opposition 
by local authorities, but they had been satisfied. 

The Chairman: Very well, the Bill will be reported to 
the House for third reading. 

This extract should be noted by railway directors in par- 
ticular, and Trade Union leaders in general. 


A. Emit Davies. 
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ESTABLISHED 1807. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF LIBRARIES 


and 
COLLECTIONS OF RARE BOOKS, 


will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Rooms, 
115 Chancery Lane, W.C. :— 


VALUABLE, RARE, and CHOICE Books from VARIOUS SOURCES, on 
Friday, April 29th, including the exceedingly Rare First Edition 
of Meres’ Palladis Tamia, with early references in praise of Shake- 
speare, 1598—First Editions of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols., 
Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, 3 vols., Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 
9 vols., and other 18th Century English Books—Rare Americana 
—BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE BOoKs, including a magnificent 
copy of Hodges’ Views in India, in morocco, Sams’ Tour through 
Paris, Daniell’s Voyage Round Great Britain, 8 vols., Ackermann’s 
Oxford and Cambridge, Alken’s Ideas (42 plates), Annals of 
Sporting, 13 vols., Rowlandson’s Designs to the Dance of Death, 
&c.—First Editions of Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, Surtees’ 
Sporting Novels, 5 vols., and many others—KELMsCoTr PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS, including The Chaucer, and an Autograph Pre- 
sentation Copy of Morris’s Poems by the Way—Reproductions 
of Whistler’s Nocturnes, signed by the Artist—Scarce First 
Editions of Shelley, Lamb, Stevenson, Oscar Wilde (a Presentation 
Copy of the Poems to Matthew Arnold), &c. Also the ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPT of KEATS’ PoEM to CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE, on 
4 pages, 4to—Oil Painting of Cruikshank’s Design emblematic 
of the Birth of Shakespeare, &c. 

The VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late WYNNE EDWIN BAXTER, Esq., 
J.P., D.L., sold by order of the Executor (during May), including 
his EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of RARE, ORIGINAL and EARLY 
EDITIONS of the WRITINGS of JOHN MiLTon, and Books relating 
to Milton. Also the Collections of Books on Egyptology and 
Microscopy, and Works in General Literature. 

Catalogues may be had on application. 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 





SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 
K FNSINGTON COLLEGE, 
BISHOP’S ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 2 

(Director: Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.RS.A., F.R.C.L), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for superior Commercial 
and Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
experience in Secretarial work and responsible office management in 
the Secretariat of the College. 

There is a Specia) guaranteed Course for ex-Officers. 

A Choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 

The College, founded in 1887, is Day, Residential and Postal. 

Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will be sent 
gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEW STATESMAN. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 





BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests. 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS.—FROUDE'S History of England, Best Library Edition 
1870. 12 vols., £5 5s.; Oxford Classics, Plato, Homer, Cicero, India paper, 
19 vols., £4 10s.; Munro’s Lucretius, Text, Note, Translation, 3 vols., 21s. ; 
Jowett's Plato, 5 vols., £4; Life of John Buncle, Esq., 4 vols., 1770, 258.; John 
Hookham Frere’s Works, 3 vols., 1874, 21s.; De La Mare’s Henry Brocken, rst 
Edn., 308.; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 30s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 
1850, 25s.; Freeman's Norman Conquest, 6 vols., {5; Leaf's The Iliad, 2 vols., 
1900, 3§8.; Schuckburgh’s Polybius, 2 vols., 1889, 21s.; Ellis Catullus and Com- 
mentary, 2 vols., 428.; Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., £2 2s. ; 
Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 1912, 
258.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 2s.; Bower's History of the 
Popes, 1749, 7 vols., {2 2s.; Max Beerbohm, Fifty Caricatures, 1913, £2 25.; 
Pepys Diary, 4 vols., 8vo, 16s.; Muirhead Bone, The Western Front, roo illus., 
2 vols., 428., for 16s. Debrett’s Peerage, roy. 8vo edit., 318. 6d., for 5s. 6d., post 
free, 1915; Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Social England), 6 vols., 
profusely illus., fine copy, half morocco, {6 6s.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 
vols., 25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s.; Ingpen's Shelley 
in England, 8s. 6d.; Barrie’s Quality Street, edit. de luxe, illus. by Hugh Thomson, 
308. ; Carmen, illus. by René Bulli, edit. de luxe, 30s.; Rupert Brooke's John 
Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 7s. 6d.; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best 
edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s.; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, rst edits., illus. by Rackham, {2 2s. each; Hoppé’s Studies from the 
Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., 
£4 48. ; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, 1o vols., {7 10s.; Punch, 141 
vols., 1841-1911, £25; Dict. Nat. Biog. and Supplements, 23 vols., £18 6s. ; 

= Litchfield’s Old Furniture, 21s.; Golden Ass of Apulius, 30s.; Caldecott's 
} amg Books, 16 vols., 248.; Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 358.; Frazer’s Golden 
t ugh, 12 vols., £8 10s., Harper's Highwaymen, 2 vols., illus., 358. ; Historian's Hist. 
te the World, 25 vols., £7 (cost £30) ; Browning’s Poetical Works, 17 vols., £4; Beards- 
a 8 Drawings to Salome, 258.; Montaigne’s Essays, 6 vols., 15s.; Fox Davies Public 
ms, 308 ; Gautier’s Works, 12 vols., {7 10s.; Mrs. Afara Behn's Plays and Novels, 


6 vols., 638.; Ruskin’s Works. 39 vols., £25; ’ 
; . .. £25; Brangwyn's Book of Bridges, 31s. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere.— HOLLAND 
ROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. List free. 
Libraries or smaller collections hased for ¢ cash. 
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EVERY™MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station.) "Phone: Hampstead 7224 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. “MAJOR BARBARA.” 

All seats bookable : 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d. and 3s., including tax. 





REFORMED INNS. 

A SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan stock 

P.R.H.A_ Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


RIDAY Chios. 
Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture and Applied Arts. 
April 4th to 30th (all day Saturdays). Admission 1/3. 
MANSARD GALLERY. 
Herat & Son, Lrp., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 











"A? THE TWENTY ONE GALLERY,” ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 
Paintings by HENRY BISHOP, 
Daily 10-30 to 6, including Saturdays, till April 30th. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














| Cigtenny TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
rately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss H1ILpirca, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 





RANSLATIONS, Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter. Guaranteed work. Moderate terms 
—Address Mrs. CHEESMAN, 19 Abingdon Bldgs., Boundary Street, London, E. 2 

aa of Stories, Articles, Plays, Poems, &c., 

correctly copied. Ten years’ experience.—CLAUDE GODDARD, 228 Railton 
Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
a FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET, July, August, September. 
Sitting-room, bedroom, large studio, kitchen, bathroom. Cotswolds.—Apply 


“BE. R. M.,”’ c/o NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
MALL FURNISHED BUNGALOW TO LET, May to mid-June. 
Two bedrooms, living-room, kitchen. Near sea, country village, Thanet. 
2 guineas weekly.—Apply E. R. M., c/o NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and 
OTHER OCCASIONS, by Charles Seymour. tos. 6d. net (postage 7d.), 
from Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, and 

through Booksellers. For Speeches written out at full length and forwarded by 


post, or for syllabus of 
PRIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT MANUSCRIPT, 
address Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 


OOKS, PRINTS, EMBROIDERIES.—Cvuata Inpustrigs, Lrp., 
CHURCHTOWN, DUNDRUM, CO. DUBLIN. Write for Lists to Miss Yeats. 














O LET, July, August, September, Half House, Well Furnished, 
suitable for two Ladies or married couple; 7 minutes "bus from Oxford. 
—SCHOFIELD, 5 Lime Walk, Headington, Oxford. 


HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, M.I.P.8., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. 








CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 





OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, ro Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, w.c. 1. 





ARGAINS IN WRITING and TYPEING PAPERS, ENVE- 
LOPES, CARDS, etc. Clearance Sale discount. Send postcard for samples. 
—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 





CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, or need 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, NEw 
STATESMAN Office, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.Cc. 2. 





LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted by 

E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield Work- 
house at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 

do so wherever used. 1s. 9d., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free from HowartTns, 
471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


NTELLIGENCE! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 


Paris SPECIALIST, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 








EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
R the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Smal prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) | Substantial reduc- 
tions are allowed for a series of insertions, details of which will be 
sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW 


STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PUBLIC LECTURES.—The following Advanced Lectures have 
been arranged :— 

A Course of Three Lectures on ‘“‘ HELLENISM AND JUDAISM,’’ 
by the Rev. Canon A. C. HEADLAM, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford, will be given at KING'S COL- 
LEGE, Strand, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m. on TUESDAYS, MAY 3rd, roth 
and 17th. The Chair at the Fist Lecture will be taken by the Rev. 
A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., Principal of New College. Syllabus on 
application to the undersigned. 

A Course of Two Lectures on “THE METASTABILITY OF 
MATTER AND ITS BEARING ON CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS ” 
will be given in English by Professor ERNST COHEN, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Utrecht, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Gower Street, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m., on TUESDAY, MAY roth, and 
THURSDAY, MAY 12th. The Chair at the First Lecture will be 
taken by Professor F. G. Donnan, C.B.E., F.R.S., Professor of Chem- 
istry in the University, and at the Second Lecture by Dr. George 
Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.C., Principal of Birkbeck College. 

A Course of Five Lectures on ‘‘ THE LAW OF TRADE UNIONS” 
will be given by Mr. HENRY H. SLESSER, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, Clare Market, W.C.2, at 5 p.m., on 
TUESDAYS, MAY 3rd, roth, 24th and 31st, and JUNE 7th. Syllabus 
obtainable on application to the undersigned. The Chair will be taken 
by the Right Hon. Sir John Simon, Kt., K.C.V.O. 

One Lecture on “COURTS MARTIAL” will be given by Sir 
FELIX CASSEL, K.C., Judge Advocate-General of H.M. Forces, at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C.1, at 5.15 p-m., on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY rth. The Chair will be taken by the Right 
Hon. Mr. Justice Darling. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE GENERAL EYRE AND 
BILLS IN EYRE” will be given by Mr. WILLIAM C. BOLLAND, 
M.A., ot Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, at UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE, Gower Street, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m., on WEDNESDAYS, 
MAY 25th, JUNE tst and 8th. The Chair will be taken by the Right 
Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., K.C. Syllabus obtainable on appli- 
cation to the undersigned. 

The above Lectures are addressed to Students of the University and 
others interested in the subjects. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. EDWIN DELLER, 

Academic Registrar. 


BIRKBECEK cOLLEG E. 
(University of London.) 

Day and Evening Courses for the degrees of the University of London 
in the faculties of ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. Courses in 
Classical French, English, German and ITALIAN LITERATURE 
AND LANGUAGE are open to non-University students. 

Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. G. F. TROUP HORNE, Secretary. 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 
REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools, Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 
students, according to previous education and experience. 
wiphly for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, rr Tavistock Square, 
t 


Wed, May rrth, 5.30 p.m.—Lecture, ‘‘‘MARry RosE’ and the Problem of the 
Infantile Personality,’"” by DR. CONSTANCE LONG. Admission free by ticket only. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WomEN complete Teacher's Training in SwepIsH Epuca- 
TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGB, DANCING in all its 

branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. For 
prospectus apply the Sec. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1 
University Courses in ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineasa year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 

post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ArTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 

















LITERARY. 





‘T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the PrinciPaL, ELDON LITERARY SERVICE, CowFOLD, SUSSEX. 


Ateaoe should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No r ing fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 





HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school : 
Beatrice M. Baker, B.A. (London), HENRY Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs. Lyn Harris. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding and personal expenses. 
Principals : The MISSES MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


’ 

MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, ry - Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


| Paatadieches HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


BAvxiuton 














Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE ParRK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL MISS MILDRED STFELB. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, 
apply to the PRIncIPAL. 


TREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Diploma), 
assisted by Miss J. Robb, M.A. Music (Dr. Yorke Trothes Rhythmic Method) 

and Margaret Morris Dancing taught. Special opportunities given for Artistic Develop- 
ment. ‘Che Principal takes a few children into her home, where they have the advantages 
of home life combined with education. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free development as individuals and as members of the general 

community. Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and 
external students. Principals: Miss TazoporaA CLARK and Miss K. M. Extis. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
June 2 and August 3. ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 21 days. 49 gns. 
August 9. THE FASCINATING DOLOMITE ALPS, including Lake Garda, and 
Innsbruck. 4 weeks. 75 gms. 
Later. N. ITALY ART CITIES. Rome, Naples, &c. Sicily, Algeria, Egypt. 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


ASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc., with photographs, 
on application.—Mrs. RoGErs (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens.--Apply Miss K, M. ELuis. 





























Heart of Lakeland. Wildest 
Garage. Plenty of coal. 


ICTORIA HOTEL, BuTreRMERE. 
Scenery. Quiet and no licence. Write for booklet. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN, including 
all Supplements and postage, to any address in Great 
Britain or abroad is 30s.; six months, 15s.; three 
months, 7s. 6d. 





INDEX TO VOL. XVI. 
This is now ready and will be sent gratis to Postal Sub- 
scribers on application, or to other readers, one shilling, 


post free. 


The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Quee® 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1921. 


ADDITIONAL PaGeEs 


THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF “UNITY OF COMMAND” 
A HISTORIC DOCUMENT 


Very gradually the inner history of the war is coming to light. It will probably be many years before the 
public is in possession of anything like the full truth concerning even the main political and military episodes 
of the struggle. The reasons why information is still withheld are not “ reasons of State,” but for the most 
part personal reasons. As a Member of Parliament remarked the other day, if all the facts, as recorded in 
official documents, are to be made public “ some war reputations will be blown sky-high.” It would indeed be 
hardly too much to say that the reputations which would remain unspotted or undiminished would be very few and 
far between. Most of the people who are in a position to enlighten the public would doubtless be willing to 
publish some part of the truth, but generally there is some other part which they would prefer kept secret, and 
thus very naturally arises a sort of official conspiracy of silence which only time will break down. 

Meanwhile, the Repingtons and the Peter Wrights and the Filson Youngs give us their inevitably 
tendencious and partial “ revelations.””» No doubt much of what they tell us is true, but they have their heroes 
or their enemies, and they write with so manifest a purpose that it is very difficult for the uninformed reader to be 
sure what fraction or aspect of the truth he is really getting. 

We print below a document about which such doubts cannot arise. It blasts no reputation, but it reveals 
the precise and unchallengeable truth about one of the most crucial events of the war—the final act in the story of 
the establishment of “ Unity of Command.” Previous attempts to attain this indispensable condition of victory 
had broken down, mainly owing to the active or passive resistance of the French and British Commanders-in-Chief, 
supported by certain politicians and military theorists in London and Paris. The great disaster of March 21st, 
1918, however, and the apprehensions which it aroused, broke down all such obstacles. On arriving in France 
Lord Milner found his task, as he describes, unexpectedly easy, and before he had left French soil on the day 
of the decision, Foch was moving up the troops which, by a margin of hours, saved Amiens. 


MEMORANDUM 


TO THE CABINET BY LORD MILNER ON HIS 
VISIT TO FRANCE, INCLUDING THE CON- 
FERENCE AT DOULLENS, MARCH 26rTx, 1918. 


HE Prime Minister having asked me to run over 
to France in order to report to the Cabinet 
personally on the position of affairs there, 

I left Charing Cross at 12.50 on Sunday, March 24th, 
accompanied by Major Shawe, of the Rifle Brigade. 
We were delayed some time at Folkestone, the boat 
not starting till 4.45, and reached Boulogne about 6.30. 
Colonel Amery was waiting at Boulogne with two of 
the Versailles motors, and we went straight on to 
G.H.Q. at Montreuil. Here I saw General Davidson, 
who was just communicating on the telephone with 
the C.G.S. when I came in. He gave me a brief sketch 
of the situation, which had been developing very rapidly 
and adversely during the day. From Montreuil I 
was accompanied by Brig.-General Wake, a member 
of General Rawlinson’s staff at Versailles, who was 
returning to that place after having spent a day and 
a half at G.H.Q. On the long journey from Montreuil 
to Versailles he was able to give me a very full account 
of all that had happened so far as it was yet known. 
The great mystery was the breakdown of the Fifth 
Army, which so far was not explained. Owing to 








this Army being so much broken and communications 
cut in all directions, it was difficult to make out exactly 
what had happened, and it would take time to place 
together the reports. Broadly speaking, however, 
there was no doubt that this Army was shattered 
and a breach effected in the Allied line between the 
right flank of the Third Army and the French. This 
did not mean, of course, that there was no more 
resistance in that quarter. The retreating troops, 
who had now been driven from the line of the Somme 
below Peronne, were apparently still fighting at a 
number of points and sometimes even counter-attacking, 
but were no longer anything like an organised barrier 
to the German advance. The rapidity with which this 
Army had been driven from its strongly-prepared 
positions will no doubt be explained in time. It 
does not appear to have been due to any lack of gallant 
fighting, and no doubt the German impact at this 
point was quite tremendous, the attacking {forces 
probably outnumbering the defenders by at least 
two to one. It was clearly useless to speculate with 
our present knowledge about the causes or the exact 
course of events in this quarter, but the effect of what 
had happened on the general situation was, of course, 
perfectly clear and did not need to be dwelt upon. 

The journey from Montreuil to Versailles took over 
six hours, including a stop of about three-quarters of 
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an hour at Abbeville, where we had some dinner, and 
we did not reach General Rawlinson’s house at 
Versailles till 2.80 a.m. A telegram from G.H.Q., 
dated 11.80 p.m., which we found on arrival, stated 
that from the latest reports the general situation was 
somewhat improved. 

I was up at 7 the next morning, March 25th, and 
after breakfast I saw Rawlinson. Wake gave us both 
a connected account of what had happened during the 
time he was at G.H.Q., illustrating it by a large map 
which he had brought with him from there. This 
was substantially, with some more detail, what I had 
learnt from him the previous night. Soon after 9 
I had a message from M. Clemenceau, to say that he 
urgently wished to see me. I motored into Paris at 
once, accompanied by Colonel Amery, and found 
Clemenceau at the Ministry of War. He was in great 
form and very full of fight, and, while fully realising the 
gravity of the situation, showed not the slightest 
sign either of despondency or confusion. Our interview 
was not long, as he had a number of important matters 
to attend to immediately. He told me that he thought 
important decisions must be taken at once. His view 
was that it was necessary at all costs to maintain the 
connection between the French and British Armies, 
and that both Haig and Pétain must at once throw 
in their reserves to stop the breach which was in course 
of being effected. 

He said, among other things, it would be necessary 
to bring pressure to bear upon Pétain to do more in 
that direction. He evidently hoped that Haig would 
be able to bring down more reserves from the north. 
He was most anxious to go and meet the British and 
French Commanders-in-Chief that afternoon, taking 
General Foch and me with him. He heard that 
General Wilson was arriving at Abbeville to mect 
Haig, and he was trying to get them to come on to 
Compiégne, Pétain’s headquarters, where we could 
join them in the course of the afternoon. He told me 
to hold myself in readiness to start at a moment’s 
notice on a message from him after 2 o'clock. I 
accordingly returned at once to Versailles, as I was 
anxious to see Rawlinson again before leaving and 
learn his views of the situation more fully than I had 
had time to do in the early morning. While at Versailles 
I had a message from Wilson at Abbeville asking me 
to meet him there at 3 o’clock, but as this message 
did not reach me till 12.30, it was evidently impossible 
to get to Abbeville by 3. As, moreover, I knew that 
Clemenceau was trying to get Haig and Wilson to 
come to Compiégne, and as I was in any case pledged 
to Clemenceau, i determined not to change my plans. 

I accordingly went to the Embassy in Paris at 2, 
where I saw Lord Bertie, and waited there until just 
before 3 I got a summons from Clemenceau. The 
President of the Republic, Clemenceau, who was 
accompanied by M. Loucheur, General Foch, and I, 
then all motored to Compiégne, arriving a little before 5. 
Petain met us there, but it had unfortunately been 
impossible, as I had always feared, to get Haig and 
Wilson to meet us also. A Conference was held at 
Pétain’s headquarters between 5 and 7. The President 
of the Republic was in the Chair, the others present 
were Clemenceau, Loucheur, Pétain, Foch and _ I. 
Pétain explained very clearly his view of the position. 
He took a very pessimistic view of the condition of 
the Fifth Army, which, he said, as an army had 
ceased to exist and would have to be completely 
reorganised. It had now been placed by Haig under 


his (Pétain’s) orders. He was, he said, bringing up 
from the south and west all the divisions he could 
possibly spare to support and replace the débris of the 
Fifth Army. Six divisions, which he had always 
had in reserve close at hand to reinforce the British 
right in case of necessity, were already heavily engaged 
in the neighbourhood of Noyon, Roye and Nesle, 
and he was bringing round nine more divisions— 
mostly from the south but some from the north—which 
would be pushed westward to meet the advancing 
Germans, from Montdidier and Moreuil. This was all 
he could possibly spare at the moment, though he 
hoped to bring more presently, but he could not neglect 
either the danger of the Germans pushing down the 
Oise from about Noyon, nor a threatened attack in 
the region of Reims. While not differing from General 
Pétain’s strategic plans, General Foch evidently took 
a somewhat different view of the situation. He thought 
the danger of the great German push to break in between 
the French and British in the direction of Amiens 
was so formidable that risks must be taken in other 
directions. Even more divisions must if possible be 
thrown in, and, by a great effort, this might be done 
more quickly than Pétain thought possible—even if 
the relieving forces were thrown in in less complete 
formation than under conditions of less extreme 
urgency would be desirable. This at least was my 
interpretation of his long and very energetic statement, 
all the military details of which it was not possible 
for me to follow. Poincaré and Clemenceau were 
evidently in sympathy with Foch’s view of the necessity 
of taking extreme measures with all possible rapidity, 
and the latter now appealed to me to express my opinion 
and especially to say what more I thought the British 
on their side could do, in order to re-establish the 
complete co-operation of the two Armies. I replied 
that, of course, it was impossible not to agree in principle 
with the views expressed, but that it would not be 
justifiable for me to give an opinion as to the exact 
course to be followed without having been able to 
consult Haig and Wilson. It was most unfortunate, 
though it could not be helped, that they were not 
present, but I thought we must try to remedy this 
at the earliest possible moment and have another 
mecting, at which one or, if possible, both of them should 
be present, next day. Clemenceau, agreed with this, 
and it was accordingly decided that we should try to 
arrange a meeting at Dury, just south of Amiens, 
at 11 o’clock on the following morning, to which all 
those present should come to meet the British generals. 
Poincaré, Clemenceau, Loucheur, Foch and I then 
returned to Paris, but before leaving Compiégne I had 
a few minutes’ private conversation with Clemenceau, 
in which I impressed upon him that, to the best of 
my belief, the British Third Army, which seemed to 
have stood magnificently together with the reliefs 
which were being sent to it from the north, were already 
doing all they could, and that I had some misgiving 
whether Pétain on his side was prepared to take suffi- 
cient risks in order to bring up all possible French 
reserves, on which, as it seemed to me, everything 
depended. He said that he agreed, but that Pétain 
was already doing much more than he had originally 
contemplated, and would, he believed, do more still. 
He also agreed with me in sympathising with the 
attitude of Foch. 

I got back to Versailles at 9 o’clock and was very 
happy to find that Wilson had just arrived from 
Abbeville. Meanwhile, a message had arrived from 
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Haig to say that he wished the meeting next morning to 
be at Doullens, as he had to be there in any case to meet 
his th ee Army Commanders, Horne, Byng and Plumer, 
and that he desired it should be at 12 o’clock. This 
was arranged by telephone with Paris. I had some 
conversation with Wilson, who reported what had 
passed between him and Haig. Everybody seemed to 
be agreed now that the object of the Germans was 
to push hard for Amiens through the gap south of the 
Somme, at the same time directing an attack pointing 
north-west against the English and south-west against 
the French, so as to widen the breach between them. 
Our object must be by all means in our power to keep 
touch with the French and fill up the gap, while of 
course resisting these attacks. The greatest prompti- 
tude in bringing up reserves and complete co-operation 
between the Armies was necessary. We discussed 
the personal difficulties of effecting such co-operation, 
and Wilson made the suggestion—which seemed a 
good one—that both countries might agree to leave it 
to Clemenceau, in whom the British generals as well 
as the French had confidence, to take any decisions 
necessary to bring about the better co-operation of the 
Armies and the best use of all available reserves. He 
was on the spot. His country was at stake, and he 
would no doubt be guided by the military opinion of 
Foch, who appeared the most likely man to take bold 
and prompt decisions, and to sce the struggle as a 
whole without taking a specially French view. 

Late that night Wilson motored into Paris to see 
Foch, but he had not returned when I went to bed 
about midnight. 

I was up at 7 on Tuesday, the 26th, and at 8 Wilson 
and I started for Doullens in a motor, followed by Lord 
Duncannon and Major Shawe. We were very anxious 
lest the roads should be congested by military traffic 
and possibly by refugees, but fortunately, though the 
military traffic was very heavy, it was also very orderly, 
and there was no sign of panic among the population, 
so that, with a few blocks, we got along well, nearly 
40 miles an hour on the average, and were at Doullens 
only five minutes after the appointed hour—12 o'clock. 
An extremely lucky journey, seeing the distance and 
the conditions. On the way we discussed very earnestly 
the problem before us and the best way of pulling things 
together, which Wilson strongly thought could only 
be attained by putting the supreme direction virtually 
in the hands of Foch. I asked Wilson what Foch 
had said to his idea of making Clemenceau nominally 
the “ generalissimo” with Foch to advise him. He 
said that Foch had objected to this on the ground 
that Clemenceau, placed in that position, might be 
drawn in opposite directions by Pétain and _ himself, 
and if he agreed now with one and now with the other, 
there would be no unity of control. Foch himself did 
not wish to command anything. All he wanted was 
to have the express authority of the two Governments 
to bring about the maximum co-operation between 
the two Commanders-in-Chief. He wanted, in fact, 
the same kind of position which he had held once 
before, at the time of the battle of Ypres, when Field- 
Marshal Joffre delegated him to try and get the British 
and French to work more closely together—only he 
now wanted to be placed in that position with a more 
distinct and higher authorisation, that of both the 
Allied Governments. Wilson and I agreed that if 
we could possibly get this accepted, it was, under the 
circumstances, the best solution. It was, in fact, 
something like a return to the original idea of the 





Council at Versailles directing a general reserve, with 
Foch in the chair, only with the substitution of a 
single man for the Council, which appeared better in 
any case, and absolutely vital under the extremely 
urgent circumstances of the moment. There was also 
this in favour of it—that we knew that the British 
reserves had already been put in, or were on their way 
to be put in, and that the real question now was how 
much in the way of reserves could be got out of the 
French, and how quickly it could be got. From what 
General Wilson had otten told me, and from what I 
had seen myself the previous day, I was convinced 
that, whatever might be his other merits or demerits 
as a soldier, Foch possessed in a quite exceptional 
degree the promptitude, energy and resource necessary 
to get the most done in the time available, the whole 
question being evidently a race for time. 

On arrival at Doullens I was at once seized by 
Clemenceau, who startled me by the announcement 
that Haig had just declared that he would be obliged 
to uncover Amiens and fall back on the Channel ports. 
I told him I felt sure there must be some misunder- 
standing about this, and that before the general 
Conference I thought it was desirable that I should 
have a short conversation with the Field-Marshal and 
the Army Commanders, whom I had not yet seen. 
To this he readily agreed. I accordingly had a little 
consultation with Haig, Plumer, Horne and Byng. 
They all bore themselves splendidly, showing coolness, 
resolution and high courage. I was especially struck 
by the attitude of General Byng, who, commanding 
the Third Army, had had to bear the greatest and 
indeed an almost unendurable strain. As I quite 
expected, it turned out that the Field-Marshal’s view 
about Amiens had been misunderstood. He had no 
doubt in his mind as to the supreme importance of 
Amiens, nor any intention of abandoning it. All he 
had meant to say was that, as the forces at his disposal, 
even after he had skinned the northern part of his 
line to the utmost extent, would not enable him to 
hold further than to Bray-sur-Somme, he would in 
fact be outflanked and unable to cover Amiens, unless 
the French came up to his assistance south of the 
Somme on the right. Even then it was uncertain 
whether, with a big German attack impending against 
the Third Army south of Arras, his line would not be 
broken, but at any rate he was fully determined te 
stand his ground as long as he could, and, with some 
assistance from the French on his right flank, he believed 
he ought to be able to do so. Byng was also strongly 
in favour of the British line making every effort to 
stand where it now did, extending to Bray-sur-Somme, 
and believed that, though his troops, which had had 
tremendous fighting, were very tired, they would not 
be beaten. It was evident that everything was being 
done by bringing divisions from further north to 
strengthen the line between Arras and the Somme. 
I next had a few words with the Field-Marshal alone 
about Foch, and was delighted to find that, so far 
from resenting—as I had been led to believe he might 
do—the thought of Foch’s interference, he rather 
welcomed the idea of working with the latter, about 
whom his tone was altogether friendly. 

The views of the British Commanders having thus 
been cleared up, the Conference assembled. As on 
the day before, M. Poincaré was in the chair. The 
others present were Clemenceau, Loucheur, Foch, 
Pétain, Haig, Wilson and I. It was at once agreed 
that every effort should be made to save Amiens. 
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The idea that Haig was thinking of abandoning this 
and falling back on the northern ports was cleared 
away, and it was made quite evident that he was bringing 
up every division he could possibly spare, and even 
running some risks on the northern portion of his line 
in order to strengthen the position from just north 
of Arras to the Somme, where the most tremendous 
push was threatened. He could do no more. What 


could the French do? Pétain then explained his 
difficulties and the great efforts he was making. He 
had now, however—probably under pressure from 


Clemenceau, but of this I cannot be sure—advanced 
so far from his position of the previous day, that he 
saw his way to bringing up 24 divisions instead of 15, 
though it would of course take a longer time and did 
not mean 24 entirely fresh divisions, as the first six 
or nine (his original reserve and one or two more) 
had already been heavily engaged for some days in 
the Noyon-Roye region. But while he was thus 
evidently under the pressure of circumstances becoming 
steadily more ready to take risks and assume heavy 
responsibilities, he was still rather discouraging (perhaps 
rather more than he meant to be) about the pace at 
which the divisions could come up, and generally gave 
a certain impression of coldness and caution, as of a 
man playing for safety. None of his listeners seemed 
very happy or convinced. Wilson and Haig evidently 
were not, indeed, Wilson made an interjection which 
almost amounted to a protest. Foch, who had been 
so eloquent the day before, said not a word. But, 
looking at his face—he sat just opposite me—I could 
see that he was still dissatisfied, very impatient, and 
evidently thinking that things could and must be done 
more quickly. At this juncture I asked whether I 
might have a word with Clemenceau alone. I then 
told him quite frankly of the conviction which had 
been growing in my mind ever since the previous day, 
and had been confirmed by my conversations with 
Wilson and Haig, that Foch appeared to me to be 
the man who had the greatest grasp of the situation, 
and was most likely to deal with it with the intensest 
energy. Could not he be placed by both the Govern- 
ments in a position of general control, and given the sort 
of authority which he (Foch) had himself suggested 
to Wilson ? Clemenceau, whose own mind, I am sure, 
had been steadily moving in the same direction, at 
once agreed, but he asked for a few minutes to speak 
to Pétain. While he took Pétain aside, I did the same 
with Haig. When I explained to the latter what was 
contemplated, he seemed not only quite willing but 
really pleased. Meanwhile Clemenceau had spoken to 
Pétain, and immediately wrote and handed me the 
following form of words, to embody what he and I 
had just agreed to: 

Le général Foch est chargé par les gouvernements britanniques 
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et francais de coordonner l’action des armées britanniques et 
frangaises sur le front ouest. I] s’entendra a cet effet avec 
les deux généraux en chef, qui sont invités & lui fournir tous 
les renseignements nécessaires. 


I showed this to Haig, who readily accepted it, but 
suggested that it should be extended to cover the 
other armies—Belgian, American and possibly Italian 
—that might be employed on the present Franco- 
British front. To this Clemenceau at once agreed. 
We then all went back to the table. The amended 
formula, which ran as follows, 

Le général Foch est chargé par les gouvernements britanniques 
et francais de coordonner l’action des armées alliées sur le front 
ouest. Il s’entendra a cet effet avec les génériux en chef, qui 
sont invités a lui fournir tous les renseignements nécessaires. 

Doullens, le 26 mars, 1918. 


was read out, and after a very short discussion, which 
amounted to nothing more than cordial approval of 
the principle by all the speakers, the document was 
signed by Clemenceau and myself, and the Conference 
immediately rose with every appearance of general 
satisfaction. Poincaré, Clemenceau, and Loucheur were 
all delighted, and Haig, I was glad to see, also looked 
distinctly relieved and much happier than he had 
seemed earlier in the morning. I did not particularly 
notice Pétain’s attitude, nor did I hear him say anything, 
but he is always exceedingly cool and _self-possessed 
and never in word or expression betrays his real feelings. 
I gathered, however, from Clemenceau that Pétain 
had fallen into the arrangement without difficulty. 

Within a few minutes of the end of the Conference 
everybody had dispersed. Wilson had a few words 
with Lawrence before Haig and Lawrence left, and 
afterwards told me that the latter was exceedingly 
pleased with the conclusion arrived at. Wilson and I, 
with our two companions, had a late lunch at Doullens 
after the Conference was over, and then motored to 
Boulogne. On the way we stopped at Haig’s house 
near Montreuil (his G.H.Q.) to pick up the latest news, 
and met the Field-Marshal just going out for a ride. 
He certainly looked much less tired and in much _ better 
spirits than he had done earlier in the day. He told 
me again that he felt sure the new arrangement would 
work, as he would have to do with “‘a man and nota 
committee.” He also had a few minutes’ conversation 
with Wilson, to whom, as I was informed by the latter, 
he expressed himself as very well pleased indeed with 
the day’s proceedings. 


Wilson, Duncannon, Shawe and I reached Boulogne 
just before 7. A destroyer was waiting to take us 
to Folkestone, where we landed at 9, and arrived at 
Victoria shortly after 11. 


(Initialled) M. 


2 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 27th March, 1918. 

















